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From Kolozsvar to Torocsko 
Charles R. Joy 


Twenty-four hours in Rumania among 
our Unitarian churches! Not the limit of 
my sojourn in the land, but the limit of 
yours, dear reader, by the editor’s cruel 
orders! 

There were floods in the eastern part of 
Rumania, and the train from Bucharest 
which was bringing new tires for our car 
was late. The ancient Chrysler could not 
start, therefore, until eleven in the morn- 
ing. It was, perhaps, remarkable that it 
started at all, but at last we were off, leav- 
ing the city of Kolozsvar below us as we 
climbed up a long, winding, hill road. 
Again and again as we made the curves 
in the road we looked back on the city, 
lovely in the bright morning sun, the huge 
old church, where Francis David once 
preached, towering above the red roofs of 
the town. 

It was a good road at first. Farther on, 
the best I can say about it is that I have 
seen worse—I have driven a car up the 
creek beds in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia. Rumania does not control her 
forestry. The wood is being cut off, and 
the rivers are becoming destructive. 
Through the dirt and the mud and holes, 
over the gullies washed by swollen streams, 
we toiled to Torda, famous in Unitarian 
history. 

At Torda, Francis David had pleaded 
for the freedom of religion before Prince 
John Sigismund at the Diet of Torda in 
1567, because, he said, ‘Faith is the gift of 
God.” To the miliennium celebration at 
Budapest in 1896 Torda, most proud of 
this incident in her history, had sent the 
splendid painting of the old bishop before 
the diet, which now hangs in the town hall. 
But what does Rumania care about such 
things? A few years ago the Rumanian 
town officials offered to sell the famous 
painting to the Unitarians for a paltry 
$600. 

The Unitarian school at Torda was 
founded in 1589. It was closed in 1922. 
The government said that if the Unitarian 
children would come over to the state 
school, it would form a Hungarian section 
there. The children went over, a law was 
passed forbidding them to go back, and no 
Hungarian section was ever formed. 

After our dinner with the dean of the 
district at Torda we drove on to Meszko, 
where Rev. and Mrs. Francis Balazs 
serve their people with sacrificial ardor. 
It is an interesting region, one of the very 
few places in the world where alabaster is 
to be found. The lovely little church has 
panels painted by the minister himself. 
We sat on beams in the belfry, and chatted, 
as we looked down on the new parsonage 
which is being built close by, and on the lit- 
tle village which the minister is trying to 
rebuild in the spirit of Jesus. He has es- 
tablished a cooperative creamery there, 
and purchased cooperatively a threshing- 


machine. The Rumanians in the village 
did not care to share in the purchase, but 
they bought a machine for themselves. The 
minister says he so loves the place and the 
people that he could never leave them now. 

“Let’s go,” said my companion, and we 
drove on to Sinfalva. Not long ago the 
Rumanians also visited the little Unitarian 
village. They had been holding a patriotic 
meeting in Kolozsvar to protest against 
the revision of the Trianon Treaty. As the 
special train bore them homewards again 
they neared Sinfalva. ‘“‘Let’s get off and 
show these Hungarians who is master in 
this country,” they said. I saw the broken 
furniture, dishes, mirrors, in the minister’s 
home. 

Kovend was our next stopping place. 
We arrived in a heavy downpour of rain, 
and there I discovered how to tell a min- 
ister in this country. He is the only man 
who carries an umbrella! While I was 
there the minister’s cow gave birth to three 
calves. I was told that this happened only 
when friends from America called. There 
are seven hundred people here, all Uni- 
tarians. 

At Aranyos Rakos I learned some table 
manners. A rich farmer served delicacies: 
a piece of pork, which I had to hold be- 
tween my thumb and forefinger; a piece of 
cheese, which was placed between my fore- 
finger and my middle finger; and finally 
a piece of dark bread which went between 
my middle finger and my ring-finger. Then 
with my pen-knife in the other hand, I 
was told to cut off portions of each in turn 
and convey them to my mouth. The 
little finger felt slighted. All the people 
here are Hungarians, but the teachers must 
take examinations in Rumanian this fall. 
They will fail, and be displaced. 

As we drove on from Kovend we passed 
along the banks of the Aranyos, or Golden 
River. It looked golden, too, in the light 
of the late afternoon sun, but the gold was 
mud carried down by the swollen waters. 
We passed a long line of Moti, the Ru- 
manian mountain people. Their tiny 
covered wagons were drawn by small 
horses, and loaded with cord-wood and 
lumber, which they were taking to the 
city people to sell. In bare feet, and dirty 
white clothes, they tramped the muddy 
roads beside their horses and their erude 
little wagons. They told us that our road 
was impassable ahead, washed away by a 
hillside torrent. But somehow we man- 
aged to get through to Verfalva. 

From the porch of the minister’s home in 
this tiny town we could see the spires of 
eight Unitarian churches, and the lovely 
view over the intervales and mountains 
was made more beautiful by them, and by 
the towns that clustered about them, red- 
tiled roofs and white-washed walls among 
the green trees of the valleys. The minis- 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


ALL SOULS’ DAY 


O weakening of interest in matters denomina- 
tional can affect the feeling aroused in us by 
the coming of All Souls’ Day. 

Time was when the day was devoted to a re- 
translation of all Bible phrases threatening eternal 
punishment, but that work has been practically 
finished. When Farrar stood up in Westminster 
Abbey in 1877 and declared unflinchingly that the 
words “hell,” “damnation,” and “everlasting” should 
no longer stand in our English Bibles, he brought to 
fruition the harvest which Universalists had been 
sowing for over a century. Talking much about ever- 
lasting punishment today in some sections is threshing 
over old straw. In other areas, of course, the old 
explanations must still be made. We ought not, how- 
ever, to get so immersed in textual criticism that we 
miss the broad sweep of the true thought for the day. 

Our Universalist General Convention issued the 
eall for All Souls’ Sunday many years ago in these 
words: “It is recommended that the first Sunday of 
November in each year be set apart as All Souls’ Sun- 
day, for a special celebration of our distinguishing 
doctrine, the scriptural truth that all souls are God’s 
children, and that finally, by His grace attending 
them, they will all be saved from the power of sin and 
will live and reign with Him forever in holiness and 
happiness.” 

Several tremendous affirmations are in this one 
sentence—God, God’s Power, God’s Grace, all souls 
bound to Him, all souls bound to one another, victory 
over sin for all men and for us individually, and con- 
scious personal immortality. Some of the phrases used 
already are old-fashioned, but no archaic language can 
hide the splendor of the ideas enunciated. The power 
of the Universalist Church in the past has lain in its 
standing for those ideas in the realms of both thought 
and of action. 

Some of our men now, as in every generation past, 
will approach All Souls’ Day from the Godward side, 
some from the manward side, and some from both 
sides. It is immaterial from what side we come if we 
will but get somewhere. If a man really gets hold of 
God he cannot possibly be indifferent to his fellow 
man, and if he really gets hold of his fellow man, with 
his yearnings and strivings, his bitter sorrows and 
beckoning dreams, such a man’s heart will be made 
ready for the love and the care of a Heavenly Father. 
Whether we reach God from the man side or reach 
man from the God side, we must have both God and 


man in our lives to have the full rounded experience. 

If one wishes to give the day to consideration of 
the economic status of all men, rich and poor, owners 
and miners, what a mass of illustrative material is at 
hand in the coal mines of Hungary and in the bread 
lines of America. But if we are to be true to the 
spirit of the day we must give some thought to the 
quandary of“owners who have coal piled up that they 
cannot sell, as well as to men driven to the terrible 
limit of the miners of Pees. 

There is a solemn termination to every life—an 
august something called death, feared by many, wel- 
comed by few. For many people All Souls’ Day brings 
to mind on the one hand the great company that no 
man can number, and on the other hand the little 
company of our own beloved. 

Some say that they do not want to live again. 
It is not so easy to say that they want their nearest 
and dearest annihilated by death. The Universalist 
Church speaks for us here. It declares solemnly and 
positively that the whole of the great company will 
attain holiness and happiness. It teaches that there 
is a life beyond the grave which will be the flowering 
of this life. 

Some are rather faint-hearted and sad about 
this phase of our belief. They are honeycombed with 
the doubt of a doubting age. If they had either a 
closer walk with God or a higher conception of the 
value of a soul, faith in immortality would come 
naturally and easily as a by-product of the scheme as 
a whole. 

There are a million avenues leading to the right 
kind of celebration of All Souls’ Day. Can we not 


find one? 
* * 


JAPAN AND ALL SOULS 


HE General Sunday School Association and the 
Young People’s Christian Union take advan- 
tage of All Souls’ Sunday to make their annual 

contribution for the Japan Mission. There is splendid 
strategy in this, for the feeling against Japan has been 
strong in many quarters. Universalists are deter- 
mined that All Souls’ Day shall not be merely a 
stuffed effigy, and they are determined that no gen- 
erals or politicians shall weaken the ties of friendship 
which bind them to the Japanese. 

Admit that Japan has her few great families who 
own most of the national wealth, admit that the 
fascist movement in the country is threatening, ad- 
mit that the army is fanatically militaristic, it still 
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remains true that our friends in Japan love us and 
that we love them. It remains true that there is a 
great body of Japanese opinion in favor of the ideals 
of Jesus Christ. It remains true that these intel- 
lectuals, these liberals, these Christians, need us and 
that we need them. It remains true that the few 
dollars that Universalists are putting into the Japan 
work are creating sentiment for the ideals in which 
we believe and are building world friendship. There- 
fore let us all show some interest in the church school 
and young people’s work for Japan. The money is 
not wasted. Nor is the money used in futile efforts. 
Nor do we fail to get much in return, if the return side 
of it has to be considered. The minds of little chil- 
dren through these offerings may be touched for good 
in deeper ways than we realize. 


* * 


ARMISTICE DAY IS COMING 


RMISTICE DAY is coming, and the central 
agencies of most churches, our own included, 
as well as all peace societies, are sending out 

suggestions for points to be emphasized. Some of 
these we shall publish next week. We sense their 
importance, but we should like to call attention to 
the views of the famous French novelist and historian, 
Andre Maurois, as published in The New York Times, 
because in some respects they are parallel to our 
own. Maurois does not know the organized peace 
movement, with its strength and weakness, as we 
know it, and he does not give it credit for its truly 
great achievements. And he lays too much emphasis 
on the British navy and the French army as influences 
for peace. 

Nevertheless, he brings out fundamental factors 
which need to be recognized to make work for peace 
effective. 

The cause of war is the warlike instinct in the 
mass of men. The way to get rid of war is to subli- 
mate such instincts and direct them into other channels. 
We had made considerable progress in that direction 
before the World War broke. That war unleashed 
the passions of humanity, weakened respect for life, 
and made men who had been regarded as civilized 
take delight in violence and bloodshed. 

There is one sure way to extirpate war: it is to 
raise the general level of civilization. Asa part of the 
work there must come a sound economic system, so 
that the basic instincts of millions may not be thwarted. 
“Let us have a healthy economic system,” says Mau- 
rois, ‘‘and we shall give you enduring peace.”’ 

Because of his belief that peace workers have 
“more good intentions than sound methods,” and “‘that 
their means of pacifying mankind are inaccurate and 
puerile,’’ we quote the opening paragraph of this ar- 
ticle, which shows the background against which he 
sets his argument. We who write start with an ex- 
perience of war which may be stated precisely in his 
words: 

It is perhaps necessary to start by saying that the 
author of this article hates war because he has seen it. 
He has often watched the long lines of stretchers bring- 
ing down the wounded, bloodstained and disemboweled, 
over fields pitted with great shell-holes; he has heard 
the cries of the dying, the hideous gasping of men whose 
lungs have been burnt by poison gas; he has lived in one 


of those towns of Northern France on which bombs were 
showered from airplanes every night, and where the 
houses crashed down in bricks and rubble on the corpses 
of women and children. Any man who has known 
these things and remembers them is a hater of war. 


Maurois agrees with Borah in saying that the 
trade in armaments must be rigorously controlled, but 
he thinks that we expect too much from such control. 

“If the average citizen really hated war, all 
bellicose incitements or propaganda would be useless.”’ 
As The London Times remarked, if some business man 
should can human flesh for food and back up his project 
with propaganda of every kind and spend millions in 
advertising, his campaign would fail, because it would 
run counter to a deep-seated human instinct. Our 
business as workers for peace is to create the same 
kind of repugnance to war that we now feel at the 
idea of canned human flesh. 

Maurois argues that we once thought that kings 
were responsible for war and their peoples were vic- 
tims, but that getting rid of kings did not help matters. 

In the same way men talk about abolishing war 
by getting rid of capitalism. Maurois holds that this 
might be just as futile. 

The history of mankind is a history of dull rou- 
tine broken by orgy. War is the worst of the orgies. 
Once it was not devoid of adventure and charm. Now 
it is “mechanical, interminable, joyless.””’ But new 
generations coming on think of it as release, promotion, 
adventure. There is altogether too much in life that 
is drab. Get rid of the drabness, make life a joyful 
adventure, and man will not be seeking release in a 
way that is the very essence of unreason. 

S. K. Ratcliffe, the British journalist, said re- 
cently: “It is easy to realize what happens especially 
to the hordes of young men, through a period of 
anarchic peace, harassed by the monotony of unem- 
ployment or the misery of uncongenial labor. They 
are ready enough to respond to any gospel; they are 


ripe for the sickle of a new leader, if only he gives them | 


hope, promises work and points to immediate ad- 
venture.” 


To sum up (says Maurois): War is engendered not 
only by the self-seeking propaganda of a few greedy 
or ambitious men, but also by very old human instincts 
which a disordered social structure can no longer satisfy. 
The remedies, like the causes, must be several. 

It would certainly be useful to keep a close eye on 
incitements to violence, as Mr. Borah suggests, and also 
to expose their instigators and punish them if they are 
manifestly ill-intentioned. But these measures are of 
no use unless they are taken in every country. The man 
who refuses to fight for his country while other peoples 
remain bellicose is not preventing war at all; he is even 
helping to kindle war by letting his weakness give en- 
couragement to violence. It is rather by declaring de- 
cisively, ‘““We shall never fight for selfish ends, but we 
will resist any aggressor,” that the peace-loving nations 
can best serve the cause of peace... . 

Since the desire for war springs largely from 
thwarted instincts, the most effective remedy is an im- 
proved social organization. 


Maurois fails to see the moral heroism of ultra- 
pacifists. He sees only one phase of their refusal 
to bear arms. At the same time we believe that their 
influence would be vastly greater if, with the same 
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noble sense of mission, they would give themselves to 
the twofold task of curbing war through political ac- 
tion and through works of culture and education, and 
leave the question of action if war comes to be decided 
by the facts then before us. 


* * 


ANALYZE THESE DEFICITS 


N commenting on the passing of The Presbyterian 
Advance and the coming of The Presbyterian 
Tribune, we said, “The Advance had a deficit of 
$100,000 and could not go on.’’ We should have been 
warned by loose utterances at our own Universalist 
General Convention to analyze that deficit. Time, 
which published the statement, papers like The New 
York Herald-Tribune which repeated it, should have 
looked into it. To the average man it read as if the 
Advance owed $100,000. In fact the Advance owed 
no man anything, and turned over to the Tribune 
some eight thousand dollars cold cash. Then what 
was the deficit? It was the amount that the Advance 
ran behind in twenty-five years, which was raised 
year by year by Dr. Clarke, editor and manager. 

Dr. Clarke made a great record as a fearless, 
able editor. He made just as great a record as a 


wise manager. 
* * 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS FIGHTING 
TOGETHER 


VERY student of history and every friend of re- 
ligious liberty was stirred when he opened the 
newspapers of October 15 by the story of the 

dramatic happenings in Germany the day before. A 
Protestant Bishop, Hans Meisser, under arrest and 
confined to his house, deposed by Hitler’s Reichbishop 
Ludwig Mueller, sent a manifesto to be read in all 
churches under his jurisdiction, which called on all 
‘true Protestants to refuse obedience to the Reich 
Church government. 

Says the stubborn Bishop who will not bow the 
knee to Hitler: “‘We charge before God ,and com- 
munity, we charge before people and state, we charge 
before the Fuehrer of the Reich, that faith has been 
broken and character and trust have been destroyed.”’ 


Dr. Dieffenbach tells the story in this issue of the 


Leader. 

In Bavaria Protestants and Catholics stand side 
by side. 

In our own country we find an interesting expres- 
sion of the new solidarity in an editorial in The Com- 
monweal, a Catholic weekly. In part the paper says: 


Who shall say what are the moods of embattled 
German Protestant pastors and their congregations, 
struggling in the grip of a power which is trying to warp 
Christianity into the cringing image of an ideological 
slave doing service to a nationalism gone mad? The pa- 
pers report that thousands in Munich protested govern- 
ment action against the Protestant Bishop of Bavaria, 
and that other thousands in Nuremberg followed suit. 
But far too little is told us of the veritable catacombs— 
not of stone, but of silence and sacrifice—into which the 
best among Lutheran theologians have been driven. 
We had read a good deal of their literature—the little, 
economically printed brochures into which men of 
deeply Christian habits and of resolute personal courage 
have poured all the earnestness of their warning. And 


we would say that in our time there is no better tribute 
to the abiding vigor of the New Testament, even as 
there is no more lucid advertisement of the tyranny 
which threatens not one nation alone but the whole of 
Western civilization. That such men may have grace 
to keep the light in darkness will be the prayer of every 
Christian, regardless of confessional differences. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In joining the League of Nations, Russia asserted 
that already she is a League of Nations. To the sur- 
prise of most well informed men at Geneva, Litvinoff 
asserted that there were as many as 200 nationalities: 
in Russia and thirteen of them had populations of one 
million each. He said that Russian newspapers were 
printed in fifty languages. : 


“Tmaginatively emaciated and emotionally tim- 
id,’’ said Dr. Wm. L. Sullivan, in speaking of the people 
whom the average minister has to face. “Over 
propagandized,’”’ he went on. “In rebellion against 
the whole pack of special pleaders.’’ And to Sullivan 
this is the minister’s opportunity. 


Not many wise men after the flesh, wrote the 
Apostle, not many mighty, not many noble, are called. 
If Paul were here today he might add: ‘Well, they 
ought to be. We can use as good stuff in the church 
as teaching, law, medicine, statesmanship or en- 
gineering.” 


All of us think we know more about theological 
training than do the experts working in that field, 
and as one of these unofficial advisers we recommend 
more history, poetry and general literature in the in- 
terest of greater elasticity of the mental processes. 


The first national gathering of religious humanists, 
under the title, “The First Humanist Assembly,’ 
which met recently in New York, revealed a strong 
sentiment “‘in favor of the early definition of Human- 
ism’s world view and social objectives.” 


“Those stunt cries of the passing hour, ‘Security 
first,’ ‘My country first,’ ‘My church first,’ must pass. 
They are selfish cries. Our cry must be ‘Humanity 
first.’’’ So writes a South African preacher. 


“Created more problems than it has solved,” 
writes a leading Canadian of Buchmanism. ‘‘An un- 
fortunate interference from without with the normal 
spiritual life of the people of the Dominion.” 


“Finded,”’ declares Carl Kopf of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, concerning some historic contro- 
versies. “‘Humanism versus theism. Dead. ‘Trinity 
versus unity. Gone.” 


Wesley not only made the famous remark, “The 
world is my parish,” he said thathis heart was “strangely 
warmed in the meeting-house.”’ 


“Methodism,” said Stanley Jones, “was founded 
in an inner experience of God which transformed and 
lighted the whole of life.”’ 
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The Story of Liberal Religion in Germany 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


The following article is chapter six in an unpub- 
lished work of Dr. J. T. Sunderland, entitled ‘‘The 
Story of Liberal Religion in Europe.” The book con- 
sists of a brief popular outline of the origin and history 
of liberal religion in Italy, Switzerland, Poland, Hungary 
(and Transylvania), Germany, France and Holland, from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth century. 

The Editor. 


RIN a sense Germany may be called the mother of 
5 Al =modern Liberal Religion, and for two reasons: 
1. The German nation did more than 
any other to create the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, and thus to break the 
yoke of bondage with which Rome had so long held 
nearly all Europe in its power. 

2. During the past century and more, Germany 
has been a great leader in science, knowledge and 
scholarship, and these have exerted a powerfully 
liberalizing influence, not only among the German 
people but far beyond. 

To what extent was the Protestant Reformation 
German? 

It did not originate in Germany, nor was it con- 
fined to Germany. It was German in the sense that 
there it succeeded more immediately and perhaps 
more fully than elsewhere, and that Germany became 
very early not only Protestant, but the leading 
Protestant power on the European continent. 

We call the Reformation Luther’s. But the evils 
which Luther combated had long been recognized 
and denounced by others. Essentially the reforms 
which he urged had been advocated again and again 
during the two centuries preceding his birth, by 
preachers in different parts of Europe, among the 
most famous of whom were John Wyclif in England, 
and John Huss and Jerome of Prague in Bohemia. 
That Luther was simply following in the track of 
others who had gone before him is seen in the fact 
that the bull issued by the pope against him based its 
condemnation on the ground that he was seeking to 
revive the heresies of the Waldenses, Hussites, and 
Bohemians. ; 

Why was Luther able to succeed when others 
had failed? Why did the Reformation triumph in 
Germany when in other lands it was crushed out by 
the vigilance and power of Rome? 

The answer seems to be, Luther came in the “‘full- 
ness of time.’’ The age was “‘ripe.”” The men who 
‘went before had prepared the way for him. He 
reaped from their sowing. We can hardly say that he 
was a greater man than any of his pred cessors. 
Savonarola was more eloquent, and Wyclif was a man 
of more learning and seemingly of more varied and 
more splendid powers. Yet Luther certainly had 
the qualities of a great leader, and he came to his task 
under singularly auspicious circumstances. Political 
conditions were favorable in Germany, as they were 
not in any other land. If Luther had appeared in 
Italy or Spain, he would have been crushed at once by 
the Inquisition. If he had appeared in France, he 
would have found no political support, which would 


have meant that the fate of Huss and Savonarola 
would have overtaken him. But in Germany he 
found friends high in power who afforded him protec- 
tion. Germany had long been jealous of Italy and the 
pope. 

The Germans thought the Italians proud and 
haughty, and disposed to look down on them as bar- 
barians. They were not pleased with the vast sums of 
German money drawn by the pope and the church 
into Italy. So, when Luther made himself the cham- 
pion of Germany against Italy and the papacy, it was 
easy to kindle national feeling among the German 
rulers and people in his support. The ruler on whom 
it was necessary for the pope to rely to suppress 
Luther was the Emperor Charles V. But Charles 
owed his throne to Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, 
who from the first was Luther’s friend. Thus Luther 
was permitted to live and go on with his work. The 
result was that the Reformation, under his leadership, 
in a few years had become so strong that it could not 
be suppressed. 

What were Luther’s reforms? I cannot answer 
better than in the language of Professor Harnack: 

“Luther broke the medieval Catholic system in 
pieces for millions of souls, and thus freed the history 
of progressive humanity from the shackles of that 
system. He freed the conscience of the individual 
from priest and statute. 

“Luther overturned the church’s teaching as to 


salvation, salvation not being a thing brought about | 


by donations and merits, but by the free grace of God, 
which gives us the conviction that we are His children. 

“He overturned the church’s teaching as to Chris- 
tian perfection—true Christian life does not consist in 
monasticism, but in an active life of fidelity to a calling, 
in humility, patience, and the service and love of our 
neighbor. . 

“He overturned the church’s teachings as to the 
sacraments—God does not give us individual and dif- 
ferent fragments of grace, but He gives us the for- | 
giveness of sins and with it all grace, He gives us 
Himself as the Bread of Life. 


“Luther overturned the priestly church system— | 


God wills that all His children shall be priests. 

“Luther overturned the medieval services— | 
God will not be honored by means of ceremonies, 
masses, oblations, etc., but only by the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. 

“He overturned the false authorities of Roman 


Catholicism. Not the pope, nor councils, nor even || 


the letter of the Bible, has unerring authority, but 


only the gospel, the power and truth of which the soul | 
inwardly knows. 


“Thus Luther liberated religion from mixture || 
He also liberated the || 
natural life and the natural order of things. Thus he || 
became the Reformer. Beside him Zwingli and Calvin | 


with that which is foreign to it. 


can claim only secondary place.’ 


But Professor Harnack reminds us that, much as || 
we are indebted to Luther, we cannot stop with him. || 
He tells us that only they understand Luther who push | 
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on beyond him, who learn in his spirit to solve new 
problems. ‘The prophets have been given to us, not 


that we may build their tombs, but that we may in- 


flame our hearts through their faith and their courage.” 

There were two Luthers, the younger and the 
older. The young Luther (Luther up to the age of 
thirty-seven) was the daring reformer, the religious 
liberal, the prophet. His eyes were forward. He be- 
lieved in God and truth. He believed in his own soul. 
He believed that it was safe to speak the truth and 
obey conscience, even in the face of what seemed the 
greatest peril. It was this Luther who nailed the 
theses to the door of the Wittenberg church, who 
burned the pope’s bull, who declared that he would go 
to Worms if there were as many devils in the way as 
tiles on the housetops, who, when asked by Emperor 
and Diet to retract what he had written, replied at the 
risk of his life: “I cannot and will not retract any- 
thing, for to act against conscience is unsafe and un- 
holy. So help me God.” It was this Luther who by 
his splendid courage aroused the German nation, and 
thus made the Protestant Reformation possible. 
It was this Luther who did so much for the cause of 
liberal religion in Germany and the world, and will 
forever be its hero. 

One wonders at the change that came over the 
spirit of Luther about middle life. The older Luther 
(Luther from about thirty-seven to his death at 
sixty-three) was not a reformer so much as a conserver. 
He took no advance steps. Seemingly, he had become 
alarmed lest the Reformation was going too far, and his 
anxiety now was to keep it within bounds. He broke 
with Zwingli, a freer spirit than himself, because he 
feared Zwingli’s rationalism. Luther’s eyes were 
turned to the past. Nevertheless, he could not undo 
the brave work of his earlier life. He had awakened a 
spirit of religious freedom in Hurope which could not 
die, however much it might be checked or hindered for 
a time. 

And checked and hindered it was. After Luther’s 
death there was a general theological reaction in 
Protestantism, similar to that which we have seen 
in him. 

As a result of laying aside the authority of the 
pope and the church and sending every man to the 
Bible to interpret it for himself, there was a strong 
tendency among the followers of the reformed faith 
everywhere to divergence of views and to break up 
into parties and sects. The leaders felt this tendency 
to be dangerous, and, to counteract it, creeds were 
formulated to give authoritative statement of the new 
faith. These creeds were set up as standards and tests 
of belief. The result was, they became a tyranny 
over the human mind and a hindrance to progress 
scarcely less than Rome had been. 

In several respects the German Reformation 
succeeded. 

1. It compelled the Roman Catholic Church in 
self-defence, as a matter of self-preservation, to create 
a reformation within itself, to purge itself of some of 
its worst evils. 

2. It broke the thousand-year-long tyranny of 
Rome by creating another church in Europe which 
Rome could not dominate. Thus it insured that not 
only Germany, but Switzerland, Holland, Norway, 


La 


Sweden, Denmark, England, and indeed the United 
States of America, should be Protestant nations, which 
means far more free and progressive nations than they 
could have been under Roman Catholic domination. 

But, if in some ways the German Reformation 
succeeded, in others it failed. 

1. It failed to secure to the German people full 
intellectual and religious liberty. It is true that since 
the Reformation there has been more freedom in 
Protestant than in Catholic lands; but even in Protes- 
tant lands, and in Protestant Germany itself, thinking 
has often been punished as a crime. 

2. The German Reformation failed to secure the 
separation of Church and State. The evils resulting 
from this failure have been serious, and continuous 
from Luther’s day to our own. A creedal church is 
bad enough; but a creedal church allied with the 
state is worse. Its tendency has been in Germany, as 
it is everywhere, to make religion formal, external, 
worldly, insincere, ritualistic, unprogressive, a thing 
of custom and outward conformity instead of an 
earnest reality of the heart and life. 

One of the darkest results of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation was the “religious wars’ that followed. 
The worst of these, indeed one of the most terrible in 
the history of the world, was that known as the 
“Thirty Years’ War’ (1618-48) waged against Ger- 
many by the Catholic powers of Europe, at the in- 
stigation of the pope, for the purpose of crushing out 
the Protestant faith. Scarcely any part of the land 
escaped the horrors of the long and bitter struggie. 
Whole regions were laid waste, prosperous towns 
were wiped out, trade and commerce were ruined, 
schools were destroyed, religion and morality sunk to 
the lowest ebb. During these awful thirty years 
Germany lost half her population and two-thirds of 
her wealth. When the struggle ended, starvation, 
devastation, misery, and brutality were everywhere. 
The only good result that came from the war was the 
lesson of toleration which it taught. By the sufferings 
which they endured, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
learned that they must live together, neither could 
crush the other, and to try was to ruin themselves. 
It was a terrible price to pay, but perhaps the lesson 
could be learned in no other way. 

The effects of the prostration of Germany lasted a 
full century. Her liberty was gone. She was divided 
into a great number of petty states ruled by petty 
tyrants. Her spirit was broken. What could lift 
her up? 

Frederick the Great was the first powerful re- 
generating influence. By his remarkable achieve- 
ments he gave Germans new faith in themselves and 
their nation. They began again to stand on their own 
feet. The fires of new intellectual and moral life began 
to burn. With Klopstock, Wieland, and Lessing, a 
literary awakening set in. Indeed, Lessing exerted 
more than a literary influence. He distinctly quick- 
ened and broadened religion. His drama “Nathan 
the Wise’ was perhaps the most powerful plea for re- 
ligious toleration ever penned. Kant came on the 
scene, testing German philosophic and _ religious 
thinking as they had never been tested, and, as a re- 
sult, putting new reality into both. Hegel arose, a 
great liberalizing force in German philosophy and re- 
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ligion. Schleiermacher mightily stirred Germany 
spiritually, and became a far-reaching power in lib- 
eralizing German theology. 

Germany’s rehabilitation and rise to influence, 
power and unity were due primarily to her education. 
In all forms and departments of education she has 
long been a leader in Europe. As early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Weimar and other cities 
set their faces in the direction of thorough educational 
reform, by compiling education laws. Such laws were 
soon in operation all over the land. From that time 
to the present, Germany has regarded it as her first 
duty to make all her children and young people in- 
telligent. 

She has been especially fortunate in the creation 
and development of her universities. Long before 
the end of the nineteenth century they were twenty- 
one in number, with 2,800 teachers and 34,000 stu- 
dents. Their influence can hardly be overestimated. 
In them the intellectual activities of the nation have 
risen to their highest expression. They have largely 
shaped the nation’s ideals and career. 

The very best thing about the universities has 
been their freedom. They are government institu- 
tions, under control of the respective states in which 
they are located. These states have not always been 
wise in their attitude toward freedom. In earlier 
times they withheld it from the universities. But, 
beginning with the middle of the eighteenth century, 
there was a change. First in Halle and] Goettingen, 
and later in other universities, the spirit of free inquiry 
arose. Frederick William III of Prussia founded the 
University of Berlin on the principle of absolute free- 
dom of research and teaching. Men of the very high- 
est ability, without reference to party or name or re- 
ligious creed, were called to its faculty, with the un- 
derstanding that they were to carry on their investi- 
gations without fear, think for themselves, and teach 
exactly what seemed to them true. Other universities 
have been essentially as free. 

The results have been of the best. It is not uni- 
versities, but universities that are endowed with 
liberty, that can lift up nations. Education is well- 
nigh omnipotent, but education may destroy or it may 
save, it may enslave or it may liberate and lead to 
larger life. Jesuit education fetters and damns. But 
Germany has been wise enough to keep her universities 
for the most part unshackled. 

Dogmatic orthodoxy, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, has fought this freedom. Because the uni- 
versities have been free, many have denounced them 
as hot-beds of “rationalism” and “‘infidelity’’ and 
enemies of Christianity. But a larger view of things 
has seen in them a powerful and much needed agency 
for liberalizing Christianity from enslaving bonds, 
for purifying it from corrupting elements, and for im- 
parting to it a better life. 

The universities have been liberalizing in their 
influence on religion in many ways, because they have 
brought light to it from many directions. There can 
be no question that philosophical study in German 
universities since Kant has tended distinctly- to lib- 
eralize religion. Quite as much can be said of histori- 
cal study, and even more of the study of science. 

When we come to the study of theology, of cours 
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we find a fierce battleground. Men of the old order, 
like Hengstenberg, who recognized no new light as 
having shone upon theology since Luther and Calvin 
(even since Athanasius and Augustine), have fought 
hard to maintain the old doctrinal systems. Men of 
broader minds and a milder type of dogmatism, like 
Dorner, have fought earnestly for the same ends. 
But, on the whole, their fight has been a losing one. 
They have been compelled to surrender much. The 
orthodoxy of the universities, and, therefore, of edu- 
cated Germany today, is not only far from that of 
the Reformation period, but far from that of even 
seventy years ago. 

But it is in Biblical studies that the universities of 
Germany have done most for liberal religion. A long 
line of Old and New Testament scholars, from Eich- 
horn and Graf to Wellhausen, and from Strauss and 
Bauer to Harnack and Pfleiderer, all of them men 
trained in the most careful methods of research, have 
appeared in the universities, and, as a result of their 
laborious and conscientious investigations have given 
to the world, in the place of the old Bible of tradition 
and superstition, a new Bible of knowledge—a Bible 
whose origins can be understood, which is “literature, 
and not dogma,” which relates itself to the times and 
the real sources from which it sprung and to the great 
religious literatures of mankind, and which seems to 
the intelligent modern man to afford a basis for a re- 
ligious faith incomparably more reasonable, more sane, 
and more in harmony with the moral and spiritual 
facts of life than the old. 

Nor has the service of the German universities 
been limited to Germany. As has already been inti- 
mated, it has spread to other lands. Every European 
country has felt it. In England both Liberal Or- 
thodoxy and Unitarianism freely confess their great 
debt to German thinkers and scholars. Coleridge and 
Maurice were the children of Schleiermacher. The 
Cairds and T. H. Green were the children of Hegel. 
The biblical and theological articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and the Encyclopedia Biblica, which 
have reflected such credit on English scholarship, 
would have been impossible except for the scholarship 
of Germany. America is as much indebted to Ger- 
many as is England. 

The weakness of Liberal Religion in Germany 
has been its lack of organization. Thus it has been 
without unity and concentration. With all its liberal 
thought, Germany. has had no distinctly Liberal 
Church. She has had scattered individual congre- 
gations that were free and progressive, but no widely 
organized liberal movement. This has been a great 
loss to religion. Under such conditions the large 
majority of liberal believers in Germany have had no 
church home or church life. Of course, they could 
not go into the Roman Catholic communion, for con- 
scientious reasons. Nor could they with honesty and 
self-respect maintain connection with the Established 
Protestant Church, founded on creeds which they did 
not believe, and making use of sacraments and litur- 
gies which to their minds were largely false. The 
situation has tended to drive multitudes of the most 
intelligent and best people of Germany either entirely 
away from churches and into a state of indifference to 
religion, or else to the practice of an outward conform- 
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ity which was insincere and therefore destructive to 
the best moral life. The evil of this state of things has 
long been felt by many minds, and efforts have been 
made from time to time to remedy it. A few of the 
more important of these may be pointed out. 

In 1846 a movement was undertaken for the or- 
ganization of what were called Freie Gemeinden, or 
Free Congregations. The first of these congregations 
was established in Koenigsberg, the city of the philos- 


opher Kant, by Dr. Julius Rupp, a preacher and writer 


widely known and honored. Others were organized 
soon after in Magdeburg, Halle, Berlin, and other 
cities. This movement at the beginning had consid- 
erable success, but later it seriously declined, though 
several of the societies continued to do good work. 

In the year 1863 a movement of quite a different 
kind was set on foot. I refer to the formation of the 
Protestanten Verein, or Protestant Union, under the 
leadership of Professors Schenkel, Heinrich Julius 
Holtzmann, Bluntschli, Holtzendorff, the diplomatist 
Rudolf von Bennigsen, and many other men equally 
eminent and honored. The object of this organization 
was not to establish new liberal congregations, but to 
deepen religious life, to promote general congrega- 
tional liberty, and to draw liberal minds everywhere 
into a common fellowship. In this way it hoped to be- 
come a widespread and effective agency for advancing 
the principles and spirit of liberal religion in the whole 
Protestant Church of Germany. It attracted great 
attention and met with wide approval. There seemed 
to be before it a future of great promise. In five years 
it had branches in fifty-five cities and a membership 


The German 
Albert C. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of Religion To- 
day for The Boston Evening Transcript, was in Germany 
for some weeks last summer, and conferred with im- 
portant leaders of thought. His articles on the German 
church crisis, therefore, have unusual significance and 
interest. We are indebted to Dr. Dieffenbach and to 


the Transcript for permission to use the following. 
The Editor. 


The Decision of Fano 
(From the Transcript of September 8) 

T Fano, in Denmark, last week (August 30) 
the Protestants of the world passed judg- 
ment against the control of the German 
Evangelical Church by the Hitler Govern- 

ment. The Universal Christian Council of Life and 

Work, an ecumenical body representing the historic 

churches of the Reformation, took the side of the 

opposition ministers and congregations in Germany 
which constitute the only organized force in the coun- 

_ try working against the onward march of the dictator- 

ship of the Fuehrer. This decision is a climax of the 

internal strife during the past year. The Roman 

Catholic Church is of one mind with the Protestant 

resistants on this far-reaching religious issue, for the 

papacy represents a universal conception. of the church 
and the supremacy of spiritual Christian principles 
over any assumption of power and authority on the 
part of the state. But by the terms of the Concordat 


« 
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of more than 5,000. It was then joined by a similar 
association in Southwestern Germany with a member- 
ship of 18,000. But it was hardly in the field before 
all the forces of orthodoxy and conservatism combined 
against it. As a result its history was a struggle. 
However, it kept on as best it could; and although it 
did not accomplish all it hoped, it continued a not un- 
important liberalizing influence in the religious thought 
and life of the nation. 

A little later in the nineteenth century, an or- 
ganization of some importance was formed, including 
a very considerable number of the most honored schol- 
ars and thinkers in all parts of Germany (such great 
names as Pfleiderer, Harnack, Delitzsch, Eucken, 
Cornell and Wundt), the object of which was the 
promotion of religious education on distinctly liberal 
lines. 

As the end of the century approached, the desire 
for united action and fellowship among the liberals of 
Germany increased. 

When the twentieth century came in, Germany 
contained the following liberal religious organizations: 
the “Protestanten Verein,” the ‘“‘Rhenish Verein of 
Friends of Evangelical Freedom,” the “‘Friends of the 
Christian World,” the “German Rechtesbund,” the 
“Verein of Personal Religion,’ and the “Verein of 
the Free Religious Congregations.” These associa- 
tions were scattered in various parts of Germany; 
they differed much in strength, and in their forms of 
organization and activity; but they all had the common 
purpose of furthering the cause of Liberal Religion 
among the German people. 


Church Crisis 


Dieffenbach 


between the German Government and the Vatican it 
is the policy of Rome, for the present, to adhere to its 
spiritual ministry, and the active warfare for religious 
freedom is carried on by the outspoken and militant 
minority of seven thousand ministers and _ their 
churches. The future of Germany will be determined 
to a degree by the outcome of this religious conflict. 

German delegates to the Fano meetings, which 
began August 22 and continued for ten days, dis- 
sented from the action of the Council. But they rep- 
resented the German Government’s point of view. 
By its action, the Christian Council brought revolution 
in Germany to a new crisis. The stand of those who 
will have none of Reichsbishop Mueller’s intensely 
nationalized administration of the church is fortified 
by the solid sentiment of churches in every land. They 
say there must be no dominance of religion for po- 
litical ends. To unify the German Evangelical Church 
for the sake of the Government at the cost of every 
spiritual ideal is an impossible demand. Fano has 
spoken. 

As the action in Fano indicates, there was a 
compromise in the form of its resolution but not in the ~ 
substance. On August 30, the Council voted that the 
present rule of the German Evangelical Church is ‘‘in- 
compatible with the true nature of the Christian 
Church.”” The Council demanded from the German 
Government that there be freedom to preach the Gos- 
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pel, freedom of assembly, and freedom for the instruc- 
tion of the youth of the church. The German dele- 
gates dissented. It is reported that they represented 
not the opposition but the Reichsbishop. They denied 
any impairment of freedom in Germany, but they 
alone took that view. The Council elected to mem- 
bership the able and courageous Dr. Koch, pastor in 
Oeynhausen, who is leader of the opposition move- 
ment and head of the Barmen Free Synod, which 
passed the remarkable statement of faith with its 
denunciation of the alleged political methods of the 
Reichsbishop and his followers. 

In numerous conversations in Germany I was 
informed of definite cases of arrest and imprisonment 
of ministers who oppose the present control of the 
church. There is no doubt that much espionage and 
other forms of intimidation exist. Such methods are 
part of arevolution. But the ministers will not desist. 
They will go to prison and die, if necessary, though 
this seems less likely as the developments continue. 
In Germany only these religious leaders have defied 
the government. All other foes of Hitler have been 
silent. I do not believe the conflict will subside. 
The determination of the Leader to subdue all oppo- 
sition will reach out to the ministers. He cannot go 
forward as he desires with their divisive effect mili- 
tating against the progress of his unifying and ex- 
pansive program. The ideas which he represents and 
those of religion are in radical opposition. And a 
revolution is fundamentally a matter of ideas. Hitler 
is no more a theologian than he is an economist, but 
he knows that what he seeks after is not what the 
ministers stand for. That is why he assembled the 
so-called National Synod in Berlin on August 9 which 
voted the oath of obedience and loyalty by the minis- 
ters of the German Evangelical Church. The oath 
follows: 


I swear before God as a preacher of the Gospel in 
my present and all future offices of the Church to ob- 
serve loyalty to the Fuehrer of the German Nation and 
State, Adolf Hitler, as befits a servant of the Evangelical 
Church, and to devote myself to the German Nation with 
every sacrifice and effort as befits a German Evangelist; 
further, that I will conscientiously fulfill the duties of 
my holy office in accordance with the ordinances of 
the German Evangelical Church, and conscientiously 
obey the interpretation of these ordinances as made by 
Reichsbishop Mueller; and finally that as a preacher 
and shepherd of souls I will place all my energies at 
the service of the Community. 


This action had an immediate effect upon the 
ministers of the Confessional Synod, as the opposition 
is called. A meeting was called at Barmen for Sun- 
day, August 12. Personal messengers summoned the 
members because they feared interference. The risk 
was great. The old Germankenkirche in Barmen was 
filled. Nearly two thousand were present. The music 
was solemnly powerful in girding their minds, and 
Luther’s hymn roused them to rock-like determina- 
tion. Among those from the outside world was Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper of New York, representing the 
Universal Chris.icn Council. He told them of the 
strong desire in America and in the ecumenical move- 
ment to be helpful in the struggle to maintain the 
church as a spiritual institution. The general theme 
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of this quickly gathered meeting was ‘‘Faith and Right 
in the Church.” After appointed addresses, a protest 
was read against the action of the National Synod on 
August 9. It was charged that the Synod was called 
irregularly, on twenty-four hours’ notice; that twenty- 
one of the original members of the Synod were not 
invited to attend and others who could be counted to 
vote “right’’ took their places; that the Reichsbishop 
had a clear majority before the meeting began, and 
that everything proposed by him went through as he 
wished, although eleven men voted against all the 
resolutions. 

Now the great congregation was prepared for the 
virtual counter-resolutions, which were also in effect 
an edict of excommunication against the Reichsbishop. 
The conclusion was eloquent with a sense of historic 
decision: ‘Obedience to this church government is 
disobedience to God.’’ The declaration was written 
by the Bruderrat, that is, the Brotherly Council, con- 
sisting of twelve leading ministers from all parts of 
Germany. As the reading of the resolutions began, 
the congregation arose. After the reading they again 
sang Luther’s hymn. There were those who, having 
felt the danger of arrest, expected that the police 
might enter. But nothing untoward happened. Out- 
side the rain fell “as if in sorrow.’”’ No vote was taken 
at this service of worship. Action followed on Monday 
when the declaration was approved unanimously. 
The full text is as follows: 


On August 9 a meeting constituted in a manner 
which is essentially unconstitutional made decisions, 
enacted laws, and declared right and constitutional 
wrongs which have been practiced hitherto by the 
Reich Church Government. 

This so-called National Synod, its decisions and 
deliberations, are all invalid according to principles 
of ecclesiastical and civil law. 

Whosoever complies is (therefore) himself guilty 
of breaking the Constitution and violating the laws of 
the church. We refuse so to do, and call upon the con- 
gregations and churches that on their part they should 
not become culpable of compliance with these breaches 
of the Constitution and of right. 

That things should come to such a pass is due to the 
continuous unecclesiastical conduct of the National 
Church Government, especially to the conduct of the 
Reichsbishop who was called to protect the Constitu- 
tion of the German Evangelical Church. 

The Reich Church government despises the simple 
fundamentals of law and justice. It submits the 
preaching of the Gospel to force and might of fallible 
men, 

It is devoid of that brotherly love made obligatory 
by the Holy Scriptures. Thereby it forsakes the fun- 
damentals of the Reformation churches built upon the 
Gospel. 

He who consciously breaks laws and constitutional 
principles which it is his personal duty to defend has by 
his own acts foregone the right to expect obedience. 

He who, though called to the leadership of the 
churches, incessantly forsakes both Christian teaching 
and the Christian Gospel, puts himself outside of the 
church. 

Therefore we declare to the churches, the people 
of the congregations, and their fellow-members, as we 
stand responsible to God—Obedience to this Church 
Government is disobedience to God! 

“Nevertheless the foundations of God standeth sure 
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having this seal: The Lord knoweth them that are his, 
and let every one that nameth the name of Christ de- 
part from iniquity.” 2 Timothy 2:19. 

Signed: The Bruderrat. 


Though it does not appear in the declaration, 
the fact is Hitler is not even a member of the church 
of which he would be the head! Could anything be so 
anomalous? The Fuehrer never goes to church, and 
his native Roman Catholic faith has long since lost its 
savor. That is due to his having been a political and 
economic socialist over many years. There is prob- 
ably no other instance in church history of such arro- 
gation of authority by an outsider as this. In Germany 
before 1918 there was a church government in each 
of the provinces, and the head of it was a prince or a 
king of the province. They were not all spiritually 
minded men, but at least their names were enrolled 
and they actually had a part in the administration of 
the affairs of the congregations. 


German Churches Demand a New Leader 
(From the Transcript of October 20) 

Yesterday the opposition ministers in the church 
crisis of Germany moved from the provinces to Berlin 
to continue their spiritual warfare against the Hitler 
regime. Hitherto the strife against the control of the 
state church has been conducted guardedly in regions 
remote from the capital. A new chapter now begins at 
the seat of political power. The representatives of the 
rebellious ministers, who number more than seven 
thousand, come near to the Wilhelmstrasse, where the 
Fuehrer, Adolph Hitler, has his headquarters. 

By this important turn in the developments of 
the church their attitude becomes definitely aggres- 
sive. Hitherto, in their own districts, they have 
suffered the visitations of the political authorities, 
which in the latest move deposed Bishop Hans Meisser 
of Bavaria and placed him under arrest. That action 
was a signal for this significant remonstrance. No 
longer are feelings pent up. No longer, it seems, will 
secret meetings be held for fear of reprisals by the 
Government. It is a new day. These defenders of 
the Christian faith against the foes in their own na- 
tional household are on the march. 

The gathering in Berlin of the Confessional Synod, 
which is the name of the opposition ministers who 
stand or fall by their allegiance to the Reformation 
confessionals against the tribalized tyranny over the 
administration of the church by the Reichsbishop, 
Ludwig Mueller, and the civil administrator of the 
church, Dr. August Jaeger, brings the situation to a 
new magnitude. The purpose of the meeting called 
yesterday was not primarily to make peace but to call 
for change. The pastors demand the overthrow of 
both Mueller and Jaeger. This means, though as yet 
they do not say so, a direct challenge to the Fuehrer 
himself, for Hitler is of course the authority in re- 
ligion as in all other phases of the Government of the 
Third Reich. 

As the developments since last Sunday make 
perfectly clear, the authorities representing Hitler 
have grown alarmed at the increase of the foes of the 
Government in church affairs. | 

Following the arrest of Bishop Hans Meisser of 
the Bavarian Church in Munich for alleged diso- 


bedience to the political authority of the State, there 
was an uprising of his 1400 clergy, with but twenty 
exceptions, and at the services last Sunday in the 
Protestant Bavarian churches a manifesto was read 
which breathed the most militant and determined 
spirit thus far manifested in the struggle. The lan- 
guage is in parts fiercely eloquent of the purpose to go 
through to the end whatever the cost may be. 

The division of the Bavarian Church into two 
churches, and the placing over them of two bishops 
appointed by Mueller and Jaeger, after Bishop Meisser 
had been deposed, was the occasion for the manifesto, 
which declared that the unity enjoyed by the Bavarian 
Church for more than a century has been destroyed 
and the church torn apart. The destruction of peace 
among the clergy and the communities of church 
people whom they serve is even worse, the manifesto 
said. One paragraph concluded, “The flaming torch 
of war has been thrown into the house.”’ 

What has occurred in Bavaria, and earlier in 
Wurttemberg, where Bishop Theophil Wurm was de- 
posed and arrested because of alleged maladminis- 
tration of his office, is now seen in its larger aspects. 
These two regions, and certain parts of Westphalia, 
have simply been more outspoken and daimg than 
other parts of the country. The sentiment in all 
of Germany has been growing against the church rule 
of Hitler in an increasing degree. In Berlin, for ex- 
ample, the writer learned at first hand this summer 
how strong the undercurrent of feeling was among 
both ministers and laymen. But, except Dr. Niemoller, 
the brave and beloved leader of the church in the out- 
lying community of Dahlem, who was the choice of the 
opposition ministers for the office of Reichsbishop, 
they were biding their time. 

The use of force in Bavaria, where the offices of 
church administration were entered without leave by 
the police authorities working under the direction of 
the Nazi Government, was bound to be met with angry 
demonstrations of resentment. On Sunday people 
cried ‘Shame!’ in the streets outside the church in 
Munich, they spat and stamped their feet in a futile 
expression which their spiritual mentors prevented 
from becoming serious. 

This demonstration has not been without its ef- 
fect upon the political authorities. They sent two 
commissars to prepare the ways for Hans Sommerer of 
Franconia and Hans Gollwitzer of old Bavaria, who 
are the newly appointed bishops in the divided Bava- 
rian Church. These commissars explained why the 
Bavarian Church must come under the authority of 
the Reich or State Church, to further the unity of the 
country. 

Although these men disclaimed the use of force, 
the fact is Bishop Meisser had just been taken forcibly 
into custody. Indeed, they qualified their statement 
by saying there would be no force “as long as the laws 
of the state were obeyed.”’ In other words, force isin 
effect, and everybody knows it. 

The commissars issued a proclamation which re- 
viewed the situation in the Bavarian Church. They 
said the previous leadership, meaning Bishop Meisser, 
had taken the stand that the incorporation of the 
Bavarian Church in the Reich Church was not valid. 
That question has been definitely decided, said the 
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commissars, by the State. The incorporation is 
legally valid. With regret at the obstinacy of Bishop 
Meisser, the commissars justified the intervention of 
the Reich Church Government. 

Meeting the accusation of the spiritual unlaw- 
fulness of the church, the commissars said that the 
two new Reich church districts of Franconia and Old 
Bavaria “‘stand on the same ground of holy writ and 
cling in life and doctrine to the Evangelical Lutheran 
faith.” They protested that there is not the least 
change in the faith. In a conciliatory mood the com- 
missars said they know the opposition ministers “‘are 
guided by honest motives and that they do not fight 
against the State, but are rather filled with burning 
love for the German people.’”’ The restoration of 
peace in Bavaria and Franconia, they declare, would 
redound to the benefit of the Lutheran faith and win 
understanding throughout the world. 

This visit of the commissars followed a stern de- 
mand a week ago from Berlin that all rebellion against 
authority must cease. The manifesto issued by Bishop 
Meisser and his church council last Sunday declared: 
“The offensive of the civil administrator (August 
Jaeger) against the (Bavarian) State Church Council 
can be compared only with warlike action. All pro- 
tests against the arbitrary rule of the Reich Church 
Government have now found their devastating con- 
firmation.”’ With this passage there will be heartfelt 
agreement among opposition ministers throughout 
Germany. They went to Berlin yesterday to confirm 
that part of the Bavarian manifesto which said, ‘““We 
charge before God and the community, we charge be- 
fore people and State, we charge before the Fuehrer 
of the Reich, that faith has been broken and character 
and trust have been destroyed. Therefore we know 
ourselves to be separated from many who, in spite of 
their clerical office, have lent their hands to devastate 
the House of God. They share before God responsi- 
bility for the confusion in our community, the discord 
within our people and the shame of the German Evan- 
gelical Church before world Christendom.” 

A call is made upon the pastors not to obey the 
church government, which is “contrary to the faith 
and the constitution.”” The rightful authority of the 
State Church of Bavaria still resides in the bishop and 
the State Council. ‘‘We know well that we impose a 
heavy burden upon our pastors and communities,” 
the manifesto continued, ‘‘but we would like to know 
they are safeguarded from the reproach that their 
faith has been a lie.”’ 

It is asserted in the manifesto that the destruction 
of the foundations of the church is an imminent dan- 
ger, and church people are commended to “faithful 
prayer and willing sacrifice.’ These sentiments were 
heartily and solemnly confirmed in the meeting of the 
Confessional Synod yesterday in Berlin. To this meet- 
ing representatives of the German Government were 
invited to come. Complete political loyalty of the 
churches to Chancellor Hitler was avowed by them, 
but they would have no more of Reichsbishop Mueller 
and the legal administrator of the church, Dr. August 
Jaeger. The former has never been in good standing 
with many ministers. Even among the majority who 
are not of the opposition but stand with the present 
church administration, there is a widespread feeling 
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that Dr. Mueller is not equal to the office he holds. 
Hitler himself is aware of the dissatisfaction and would 
probably have found a way to relieve Mueller of his 
office if the conditions had been more peaceable in the 
church. 

Dr. Jaeger is not respected, because of a lack of 
personal fitness, they say, as well as his legalistic and 
unspiritual manner of handling the church. They 
believe that he has no understanding of the profundity 
and importance of religious beliefs. The absurd propa- 
ganda for a Nordic church, and the abandonment of 
biblical and evangelical Christianity, has not been op- 
posed by Dr. Jaeger. His arbitrary and violent 
measures against Bishops Meisser and Wurm have in- 
tensified the feeling of his unfitness. One result of 
yesterday’s conference in Berlin may be to provide 
a way out for both these men who have carried out 
the will of the Government. 


If Mueller and Jaeger go, the whole situation may ~ 


be changed. A new Reichsbishop who would represent 
the opposition, or who would show a more evangelical 
and brotherly spirit even though identified with the 
Hitler regime, might be an acceptable compromise. 
By the wisdom of such a person there could be a 
thorough review of all the unfortunate events of the 
past year, a new definition of the limits of the Govern- 
ment in church affairs, and a reaffirmation of the prin- 
ciples that are contained in the constitution of the 
church but have been repeatedly violated in letter and 
in spirit, with consequent growing alienation and 
hostility. 

This better way is earnestly desired by Christians 
everywhere. The Catholics in Germany are for such a 
settlement. They believe the principles of Christ are 
the only foundation of the State. The most important 
truth in this German church crisis is that the ministers 
of all varieties of affiliation are sure that they are 
fighting for Germany when they take their stand for 
their faith; that the ideas as well as the practices of re- 
ligion as they have grown up in the administration of 
the state church would, if continued, degrade religion, 
tribalize the country and cause the nation and people 
to drop out of civilization. 

When the writer was studying the factors in the 
state-church issue in Germany this summer, he was in- 
formed by a leading American newspaper correspond- 
ent that Hitler “had the opposition licked.” One 
could hardly believe that could be true, for even then 
the ministers and their people of the aroused churches 
were singing Luther’s battle hymn— 


A mighty fortress is our God. 
A bulwark never failing; 
Our helper He amid the flood 
Of moral ills prevailing. 


God’s word above all earthly powers— 
No thanks to them—abideth; 

The spirit and the gifts are ours, 
Through Him who with us sideth. ... 


The Third Reich, many believe, will not prevail 
over an army which goes marching with such invincible 
words in its heart. It may be even now the earthly 
power has capitulated. If it has, Germany’s whole 
political international life will be changed for the 
better. 
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A Quiet Place Among the Stars 


Florence I. Adams 


G=“5 HERE is a novel by Elizabeth Stancy Payne 
Roy) called “The Quiet Place.” An author, 
seeking a place where he could write in 
peace, found a vacant house in a secluded 
spot. On the gate-post was the name, “The Quiet 
Place.” That was what he was looking for, and he 
promptly rented the house for the summer. As 
might have been expected, the place did not prove to 
be as quiet as he had hoped, but that is neither here 
nor there. 

“The Quiet Place’ would be an ideal name for 
Joseph’s View. Many quiet places are quiet only by 
comparison. One of my brothers came home a few 
weeks ago after spending several months in a New 
York hotel, and he said it was so quiet in Brookline 
he couldn’t sleep. To those of us who stay there all 


the time it seems pretty noisy. But Joseph’s View is | 


really quiet, not just less noisy than some other place. 
Often during the dark and dreary (and noisy) days of 
September my sister or I said to the other, “‘Even if it 
rains all the time we are there, at least it will be quiet 
at Joseph’s View.” We did have one rainy day, and 
as we were forced to stay inside I wrote a letter. As I 
wrote of the heavenly quiet all about us I stopped and 
listened, trying to detect every sound that could be 
heard, and there was literally nothing but the wind 
and the rain, the ticking of the clock and the crackling 
of the fire. 

We were a little worried one night. A car went 
down by as we were eating dinner, and about an hour 
later it went back. We thought it was probably the 
farmer who lives a little way up the hill, and we did 
not object to that. It is his road and he has a right 
to use it. But at half-past nine another car went 
down, and about three o’clock in the morning another. 
That, in the words of Artemus Ward, was ‘2 mutch.” 
That the road by Joseph’s View should become a 
popular thoroughfare was not to be endured. But 
nothing so serious happened again, though several 
cars passed in the daytime. Yes, Joseph’s View might 
well be called ‘““The Quiet Place.”’ 

But Emerson Lalone says it ought to be called 
“The House among the Stars.” And that would 
be a good name too. Last year there was a full moon 
when we were there, so this year we chose a time 
when we could see the stars. Probably we never saw 
so many before at any one time in all our lives. At 
our old home in Vermont the hills are so high and 
so close that we had to look wp at the stars. From 
the piazza at Joseph’s View we looked up at them, and 
out, and across, and even down—or so it seemed. 
We felt ourselves actually among them. 

The second night we were there was absolutely 
clear, and as we stepped out on to the piazza about 
half-past eight the sight was breath-taking, awe- 
inspiring. We seemed to be looking at “a new 
heaven.’ Not only were many constellations visible 
that we never see in the city, because there are no 
bright stars in them, but those that we see constantly 
did not look familiar. Stella looked toward the 
zenith and said, ‘‘What’s that next to Lyra?’ I 


looked up and said, ‘‘Why, it must be Cygnus.” “It 
does not look like it,” said she, and I answered, “No, 
it doesn’t, but it can’t be anything else.’”’ Cygnus, 
one of the most familiar of the constellations, that we 
can see almost any time, we did not recognize, be- 
cause the six stars in the cross, which are about all the 
street lights will let us see, besides looking twice as 
bright as usual, were surrounded by hundreds of 
smaller stars, so close they seemed almost to touch 
each other. It was the same wherever we looked. 
The space inside the Square of Pegasus, which is 
blank in Brookline, was filled with stars. Spread out 
before us was the half of the zodiac which is visible 
at this season. Sagittarius was sinking in the west. 
Then came Capricornus (in which appeared a planet 
we had not expected to see), Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, 
and Taurus, just rising. City lights blot out three 
of these constellations almost entirely, but here 
they looked quite brilliant. The effect of it all was 
like seeing a woman whom we had known only in 
sober garments, throw off her disguise and appear 
in royal robes, wearing all the crown jewels. 

At the front of the house, just across the road, is 
a low hill. We went out there to see what we could 
see, and there was the Big Dipper, lying along the 
edge of the hill, looking so bright and so near that 
it seemed as though we could touch it if we climbed 
the hill. That hill and a few trees cut off the far view 
to the northwest, but from the piazza—though the 
brightest stars and constellations are not visible at 
this season—the spectacle was magnificent. 

As I gazed at it I thought of a passage in the 
address of Dr. John Haynes Holmes, “After Thirty 
Years,’ at the Unitarian May Meetings. ‘Albert 
EKinstein,” said Dr. Holmes, “with a gesture as ter- 
rible as that of the deity who rolls up the heavens 
like a scroll, has annihilated the fixed stars of the 
firmament.’’ He has “hurled at one stroke our cosmos 
into chaos.’”’ What an extravagant, fantastic thing 
to say, even though, of course, he did not expect to 
be taken literally. Einstein has not made a dent in 
the cosmos. He has simply made some new dis- 
coveries and advanced some new theories about it, 
which will probably be as obsolete a hundred years 
from now as those of Copernicus are today. And the 
cosmos is exactly what it would have been if neither 
Copernicus nor Einstein had ever lived. Dr. Holmes 
lamented that the science of three centuries had been 
“swept away asso much rubbish.” All the knowledge 
he acquired as a college student, he said, ‘‘in astron- 
omy, chemistry, physics, has no more reality today 
than the theological pattern of the Middle Ages.” 
That is where I have the advantage of Dr. Holmes. 
That the astronomy I might have learned, but didn’t, 
thirty years ago, is out of date today, does not worry 
me. The firmament still shows God’s handiwork, 
not Hinstein’s, and Cassiopeia and Andromeda and 
Aquila and the Pleiades looked to me exactly as they 
did thirty years ago. No doubt much that men 
thought they knew, thirty years ago, about the birds 
of which Johannes loves to write, is obsolete today, 
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but the colors of the bluebird and the song of the 
veery have not changed. 

I never read one of those articles about the birds 
without a feeling of regret, almost of shame, that I 
did not learn more about birds long ago. I know from 
my acquaintance with the stars, which began when I 
was about twelve years old, what pleasure such an 
interest can give one. Often in a strange place I 
have looked up at some bright star and thought, 
“What star is that?” After studying it a moment— 
its color, position, the stars near by—TI have realized 
that it was Altair, or Spica, or Arcturus, and the place 
has seemed less strange because I have seen an old 
friend. 

“The House among the Stars” would be an ideal 
name for Joseph’s View, and so would “The Quiet 
Place.”’ But Joseph’s View is a perfectly good name. 
The young man, now in high school, who, even when 
he was a small boy, so appreciated the beauty of the 
view from the little red house, deserves to have his 
name attached to the place. And surely it should 
be called a ‘‘View,” for the view is its outstanding 
feature. 

It is not a grand view. There is no lofty moun- 
tain range, no glimmering lake, no picturesque cas- 
cade. It is a view of serene and gracious loveliness 
—lovely in sunlight, in moonlight, in starlight, and at 
any season. 

The foliage was not so brilliant this year as 
last, though we were there a week later—from Oc- 
tober 3 to October 8. But there was color enough to 
give variety, and it spread and deepened every day. 
We were not troubled by wasps. We found only two 
in the house and saw very few out doors. Probably 
it was too cold for them. It was cold, but with a 
Franklin stove in one big room and a fireplace in the 
other, and an abundant supply of wood, we were cosy 
and comfortable whenever we stayed in the house 
long enough to keep up the fires. 

There was only one thing of which we could com- 
plain. We had too much to eat. We had insisted 
that we should be left to get all our own meals, and 
Stella had said she did not want to cook much, she 
does so much cooking at home. She had even planned 
to diet while she was there, but she reckoned without 
her host. Dr. van Schaick is a light eater himself, 
but he is certainly what is known as “‘a good provider.” 
He supplied us on the day of our arrival with food 
enough to last a month, and every day he brought us 
more. Every day, too, he asked: ‘What are you out 
of?” “What do you need?” “TIsn’t there something 
you want?’ One day he inspected the kitchen 
shelves, and exclaimed, in a surprised, aggrieved tone, 
“Why, you haven’t eaten any of your canned goods!” 
We hadn’t, but how could we? What chance was there 
for canned fruit when we had oranges, bananas, 
apple sauce, a blueberry pie and, on two occasions, 
ice cream? We aim to please, but we had to draw the 
line somewhere. 

Coming in from a ride on Saturday afternoon, we 
put the ice cream we had brought from Cobleskill in 
the refrigerator and began to get dinner. About 
quarter of six, with chicken frying on the stove, the 
electricity suddenly left us. It came back and left 
again two or three times, and then definitely went on 


strike for about two hours. It is fine to have a 
house “completely electrified,’ as the advertisements 
say, when you have electricity. Without it things 
are not so good. At Joseph’s View lights, refrigerator, 
cook stove, pump, boiler, all stopped working. Our 
wood fires were not affected, and there were plenty of 
candles in the house, so we ate our ice cream to save 
it, and played solitaire by candlelight till the electricity 
decided to come back. About eight o’clock we cooked 
our chicken and ate the rest of our dinner. 

One great disappointment was that we did not 
see a bluebird, as we had hoped to. They are said to 
visit Vermont, but neither of us remembers ever 
seeing one. Mrs. van Schaick walked up to Joseph’s 
View one morning, and saw one on her way up and two 
going back, but we were not so fortunate. We did 
get a good look at a kildeer one day when we were 
riding, and that was a new bird to us. 

There have been some additions and improve- 
ments to the little house since last year. The steps 
are in place at the kitchen door. There are screen 
doors back and front. The furniture has been added 
to and rearranged, making the interior more at- 
tractive. It is acquiring a personality, the atmosphere 
of being lived in. 

We were up at an early hour on Monday morn- 
ing for the long ride back to Boston. We saw the 
sun’s rays strike the top of Cobble as we were eating 
breakfast, but it was not till we went out on the 
piazza at the last minute for a farewell look around, 
that we saw the sun himself coming over the top of 
Pine Mountain. It was a perfect October day, 
which made it harder to say good-by to all that 
loveliness. It made it easier too, the ride back, much 
of it through country we had not seen before, was so 
beautiful. 

That night at home Stella went out on the back 
piazza, and when she came in she said, “It does not 
seem possible that I have been looking at the same 
sky we saw at. Joseph’s View.’”’ I echoed her words 
later on when I looked from my window at Cygnus. 
Five of the stars in the cross were easily seen, the 
sixth was barely visible, and I could see two other pale 
stars near by. It was a clear night, but that was all. 
It didn’t seem possible. 


* * * 


SAYING ALDEBARAN 


Seeing the stars, remember those who named them: 
Swart men who gazed beyond their sleeping herds 
To fiercer flocks, unshepherded—and tamed them 
With grave, mysterious, and lovely words. 


Terror peopled the darkness, prowled its canyons 
A jackal shape deriding torch and blade. 

Out of their desperate need they found companions— 
Algol—Altair—and were no more afraid. 


Though their own fires might ashen and fall asunder, 
While hill to hill gave back the leopard’s ery, 
Oblivious, they shaped in shivering wonder 

The strange new syllables that would not die— 


One lost, consummate poet of the clan 
Saying “Vega,” and one, “‘Aldebaran.”’ 


Ted Olson, in The Commonweal. 
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The Minister at Work in His Parish 


Maxwell Savage 


EN I was asked to speak on this subject 
I was told that I was expected to treat 
it from my own personal point of view 
and out of my own personal way of doing 
Therefore I do not need to apologize as much 
as I otherwise might for my use of the pronoun ‘‘I’’ 
in what I am trying to write. I can but speak out of 
thirty years’ experience in our ministry, trying to 
serve and build up churches on the Pacific Coast, in 
the Southern Middle West and in New England. 

Through all the years I have believed that the 
minister should be a parish worker. My father used 
to say to me: “‘Never allow anything during the week 
to prevent you from being at your best when it comes 
time for the sermon on Sunday. If people leave 
church apologizing for your pulpit-work you will be 
apt to fail.”” Now that was good advice. Yet I have 
found that parish work is one of the best preparations 
for a sermon which does not have to be apologized for. 
And I have found that, no matter how effective a 
minister may be up there in the pulpit, at a distance, 
for an hour on Sunday, unless the people who “sit 
under’’ him and look up to him feel free to sit down 
with and look at him and talk over their problems 
with him, then he has missed a very real part of his 
opportunity. Of course I do not advocate the sort 
of familiarity which “‘breeds contempt.’’ I do believe 
our most effective, lasting work and influence are born 
of friendly parish work; that our jobs are personal 
jobs; that we must be retailers, not wholesalers, and 
that we must be available at all hours. In one way, I 
have envied those ministers who are able to shut them- 
selves away for a certain number of hours a day for 
undisturbed, uninterrupted study and meditation. 
Yet I remember calling up a certain minister one 
forenoon on an important matter. His wife answered 
the telephone and when [I asked if I could speak with 
Mr. So-and-So she told me that he was in his study 
and must not be disturbed until luncheon. Well, I 
may telephone him again, but, if I had been one of his 
parishioners with some personal problem or trouble, 
I doubt very much if I should try again. I know that 
people are inconsiderate. I know to my sorrow how 
people will come at the wrong time, apologize for in- 
terrupting and stay an hour. 

But, despite all, I believe the door should be on 
the latch and the telephone on the desk. Weare busy. 
True. But so are others, and I doubt if the minister 
should pretend to be more busy than the others. 
And, even if he is, let people find it out by his works. 
And, speaking of his works, I have never liked the 
idea set forth by the words still to be heard in some 
services of ordination. I refer to the words “‘set 
aside’’—that a minister is set aside for his work. I 
soon learned that I was set down in the middle of 
people and problems. And the more attention we pay 
to our parish work the sooner will the false impression 
made by those words on the minds of laymen vanish. 
They will outgrow the notion that the minister has 
nothing to do except on Sunday, when they see or hear 
of him ‘‘on the job” daily. Another “‘figure of thought” 


which comes into this picture is that a minister re- 
ceives a “‘living.”’ Whether he does or not, both the 
laymen and the ministers should get away from that 
idea and get close to the idea of wages. There is more 
dignity in it; more reality and a greater incentive for 
the layman to give money, and for the minister to give 
service and earn his wages daily through the week. _ 

I may be getting on thin ice, but I do not quite 
see how a minister can be about the business of his 
parish and have an avocation which demands much of 
his time and interest and energy. If his first daily 
thought is given to that and his second to his church 
and his people, those who are paying for his vocation 
are getting the short-end and he, unless he is on his 
guard, may find his church growing weak through his 
neglect. I have known of ministers whose avocations 
preoccupied them at the price of their churches. 
They did good work in this, that and the other line, 
but almost always they did poorer parish work and 
their churches suffered. 

What is this parish work I’m writing about? I 
should say it is the almost constant building up of a 
church into a stronger body as the healthy, active 
vehicle of religious faith and moral courage. I may 
be wrong, but I think we Unitarian parsons have 
paid so little attention to the bodily aspects of our 
churches that we have become as useless as is the 
layman who thinks he is helpful when, of a Monday, 
he tells us that he was in church in spirit on the day 
before. We are not yet disembodied, and neither we 
nor our churches can function in this kind of world 
with nothing but “spiritual bodies,” whatever they 
may be. And my contention is that, although the 
minister’s first business is spiritual, his second business 
—like unto and close up alongside the first—is bodily, 
that he watch over and build up the church. 

You may say that that’s the business of the lay- 
men and women. Perhaps it should be, but they 
usually don’t know how, and also they have other 
business. The story is told of Dr. Gannett, of goodly 
memory, that when he took his first church he called 
the trustees together and told them all that he ex- 
pected of them. The next day they all resigned, as a 
joke, and wrote him half seriously that they really 
had to earn their livings and see their families once 
in a while. And yet, in our work in our parishes I 
think we are apt to ask too little and expect too little 
of our people and of our trustees. If we expected and 
tactfully demanded more I think there would be a 
spirit of greater confidence all around. 

I think our trustees should expect us to sit in 
with them as part of our parish work in order that we 
may know what is going on and, while not voting, be 
free to suggest. I think we should know about the 
finances, for who better than the minister from his 
personal contacts with his people should know who can 
and should give and those who should not be asked for 
more than a little! I think the minister should take 
it for granted and expect everybody to attend church, 
letting them know that he knows by heart all the ex- 
cuses for non-attendance. I think he should be in 
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close, personal touch with every organization of his 
church, ‘‘on call’ for his advice to every committee 
and, when necessary, if not asked, volunteer it. I 
think he should (without their feeling the “parental 
touch”’) see to it that the young people keep on the 
track. I think he should be in such close touch with 
the church school that the pupils thereof identify 
him with the church and come to look to him almost 
as Roman Catholic children look to the priest. I 
think he should remind, whenever necessary, every 
organization within the church—from Boy Scouts to 
Alliance and Laymen’s League—that it is a branch of 
and not distinct from the church; that the roof of the 
parish house was not built to cover a multitude of 
activities unrelated to the church. I think he should 
give opportunity for at least one group-meeting dur- 
ing the week where he can discuss with those who 
come important questions which are not pertinent to 
the pulpit and for which he has not the time there. 
I do not think he should over-organize his church; 
that is, he should not build up or continue groups or 
organizations which have no necessary functions. 
Some churches put out much printed matter. 
Much more effective is the personal, long-hand letter, 
and I believe the minister should write many such and 
use the telephone often for other than business calls. 
Parish calling by the minister is not out of date. 
The more calls a minister makes the more closely his 
people know him. But I do not mean front-parlor, 
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straight-chair calls. I mean the kind through which you 
come into understanding friendship with your peo- 
le. 

i And finally, I think it is part of the minister’s 
parish work to get new members. I have a list of the 
members of my church. I also have other lists—one 
of possibilities, another of probabilities. I expect my 
people to give me the names of people they know who 
are unchurched. I write them long-hand letters, and 
year by year some of the possibilities become prob- 
abilities, and some of the probabilities become actuali- 
ties. I believe the minister should invite people to 
know his church, writing so as not to offend. I be- 
lieve he should work constantly to increase the num- 
bers of his people, to the end that more and more may 
be served, and also that more and more may serve the 
church he serves. Our cities and towns are full of 
unchurched people. There is a twelve-month open- 
season on them, and with the right ammunition it is 
“good hunting.’’ Only the minister must see to it 
that when they come they find a church which is glad 
to have them come, a church of reverence and wor- 
ship, a church of democratic free pews and a pledge- 
system. 

In our work there are discouragements aplenty, 
but the minister who does his parish work, who is 
busy with church problems, who is in daily contact 
with his people, outbalances them with the satis- 
factions which come from these human interests. 


Rethinking Religious Liberalism---II 


Rufus M. Jones 


life for its members or for the corporate body 
without the cultivation of worship in spirit 
and in truth. It will therefore always be a 
matter of primary concern with any deeply religious 
body of people to discover what methods are most 
effective in fusing groups of persons together into a 
unified life and raising them into vital fellowship with 
God. The attainment of this great experience of wor- 
ship, and the no less important work of spiritual culture 
and edification of the members in the principles of 
truth and life, are bound to be primary tasks of any 
body of Christian believers. 

One important aspect of this religion of life will 
be its form of organization. Religion cannot be 
disembodied and be effective. The experience of the 
spiritual reformers in the sixteenth century showed 
how difficult it is to promote the Invisible Church 
without any visible church on earth to carry forward 
its ideals and aspirations. Our generation has redis- 
covered the immense importance of the social group— 
life for the transmission of moral and spiritual values. 
Unmistakable dangers are involved in the very nature 
of organization. But, on the other hand, futility besets 
the fluid and unorganized movement. It seems to me 
that liberal Christianity ought always to maintain 
loyalty for a democratically based type of church 
organization. The infinite preciousness of the personal, 
individual life is a pillar of its faith. The congrega- 
tional type of Christianity has historically made a 
very significant contribution to the modern experiment 


of democracy in government, and it may perhaps in 
this time, when the experiment itself is at a critical 
stage, do something to reveal anew the possibilities 
of group control. 

But it should be taken as a settled principle that 
liberal Christianity is not to be a sectarian affair. The 
old sectarian lines of division were determined largely 
by abstract metaphysical formulations. These meta- 
physical formulations strike the modern mind as vain 
excursions into a region of cloud and mist. They had 
their cogency once as “battle phrases” against other 
formulations which had become too heavy or too 
appalling for the human mind to bear. But our 
religion has something vastly more important to do 
than to debate over these phrases which men ingen- 
iously coined in an earlier theological epoch. The 
essential nature of man’s being and his immortal 
destiny, the true reality and character of God and His 
relation to human history, the tragic fact of sin and 
the way of salvation, the truth of inspiration in scrip- 
ture, and the gospel of revelation in Christ, will always 
concern serious men and women. But those questions 
cannot be answered once for all in magic phrases, nor 
by fulminations in historic councils and assemblies. 
They are as profound as life itself, and they must be 
rethought and re-expressed through the growing ex- 
perience of the race. Strict intellectual agreement on 
these great issues of the mind can hardly be expected, 
or desired, nor should these matters which involve the 
unfinished pursuit of truth ever form the essential basis 
of church membership. 
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Ideals of life, central loyalties, aspirations for 
and dedications to nobler ends of life, aremuch stronger 
cement for fellowship and cooperation than dogma 
can ever be. In any such large organic grouping as we 
are considering there should always be provision made 
for friendly differentiation into small sub-groups com- 
posed of persons who are bound together by the desire 
to maintain special forms of worship or to promote 
specific aspects of truth or ways of life. The old habit 
of dividing and splitting up into more or less hostile 
sectarian bodies to accomplish these ends ought to be 
a relic of the past, known only in history books. 

But if the primary business of a church is the 
cultivation of spiritual worship and the formation of 
depth and power of life, the central business of it will 
surely be creative service and leadership for the con- 
structive tasks of the world in which its sphere of 
action lies. The phrase “‘social gospel” has often stood 
for a thin and watered variety of Christianity that had 
little likeness to that original type which had an actual 
cross at the center of it. A reaction from the lack of 
depth and power in this social conception of the king- 
dom of God has carried many serious-minded persons 
over to a stern apocalyptic conception of it. Neither 
of these extreme views, I feel sure, can satisfy a liberal 
Christian. It is a very complicated historical and 
critical task, that of endeavoring to discover what 
Christ meant by the kingdom of God. How far he 
shared the apocalyptic expectations of his time, or 
how far, on the other hand, he was the originator of 
fresh ethical and spiritual principles for the creation 
of a new social order, will still be long debated by 
experts. What nevertheless seems pretty clear and 
undebatable now is the fact that, however in his 
thought the new social order was to come, whether 
by sudden divine intervention, or by slow processes 
of growth, as many parables seem to imply, the point 
of supreme significance in all his teaching is the em- 
phasis upon the quality and spirit of those who compose 
the kingdom that is to be. Gentleness of spirit, aspira- 
tion for the unattained, readiness to suffer and endure 
in calm patience, purity of heart, eagerness for peace, 
spontaneous and uncalculating love for men, a glowing 
passion for the accomplishment of God’s reign within 
and without, undisturbed reliance on the forces of 
truth and grace—these are the essential traits of life 
which Christ himself exhibited and which characterize 
those who are to be with him, the citizens of the 
kingdom. No theoretical program of outward achieve- 
ment, no reshuffling of the old selfish units of human 
society, can bring in the kingdom to which in life and 
death he was dedicated. 

More important, then, than the specific program 
of what is to be done next will be the central business 
of the formation of the quality and spirit, the depth 
and power, of those who are to be the bearers and 
executors of the program. It is obvious now, in these 
hard years of aftermath following the world’s most 
terrible war, that the way and method of war must be 
eliminated if human society and its essential values 
are to be preserved at all. It is just as obvious that 
far-reaching changes in the prevailing economic order 
and social structure, with their inherent injustices 
which are the occasions of war, must be brought about. 
Those structural changes cannot be wisely made in the 


swirl of emotions, in the clash of competing theories. 
The hopes and the destinies of the race for centuries 
to come hang on the line of progressive advance which 
will emerge out of the confusions of the present time. 
Only the wisest leadership can carry the world for- 
ward. Religious liberals with calm temper of mind, 
fearless and unafraid, and with adventurous spirits, 
ought to be ready to take a notable place in this 
leadership. 

Important as will be the constructive plans and 
the theoretical proposals by which human progress 
will in the end be carried forward, creative vision, 
prophetic insight, imaginative forecast, and the 
lifting quality of inspiration are no less important. 
These aspects of life are peculiarly contributions which 
belong in the sphere of religion. I should be the last 
person who would want to hedge religion about, or to 
confine it in some isolated compartment of life, in 
which politics, and economics, and social theories, 
would not soil or contaminate it. No, religion does not 
thrive in a vacuum. It is a way of life, or it ends in 
futility. 

But its highest mission is its prophetic service. 
It brings man up into conscious relation with God. It 
dignifies and ennobles him through that relationship. 
It expels cynicism with faith and hope and justifiable 
expectation. It releases incalculable energies of life. 
It-turns sunsets to sunrises. It gives marching power 
to those who are its torch-bearers, and it is a profound 
source of ideal vision. The liberal’s true mission is not 
merely that of a breaker of yokes and leveler of walls; 
he ought to be the launcher of new Mayflowers and 
the Pilgrim Father of fresh adventures. 

I have already somewhat anticipated what needs 
to be said on the subject of the dynamic. I have spoken 
of vital religion as being itself a source of incalculable 
energy. The moment life gets free from its fear-com- 
plexes and attains its normal health and vitality, it 
possesses native urges and a characteristic elan vital. 
Play is due to the child’s abounding energies. He has 
more energy than he needs for mere survival purposes. 
Wonder, curiosity, joy in imaginative creations, art, 
poetry, are further signs of superfluous powers. We 
are keyed for action. Consciousness is essentially pro- 
pulsive. Something is not quite right with us when we 
are ruled by inhibitions, and when we need to reinforce 
the native, spontaneous stream of life in us. But the 
usual load of fears is very early taken on by the child. 
“The heavy weight of all this unintelligible world”’ is 
on his back before he is quite aware of the cargo of 
freight with which he is being laden. ‘Shades of the 
prison house begin to close upon the growing boy.” 
There are many well-known springs of life which tend 
to reinforce action after it has become hampered with 
hesitations and inhibitions. Joy in beauty and in 
nature, love and friendship, discovery and adventure, 
pursuit of truth, and the numerous quests of interest 
which thrill us with expectation, are such springs of 
reinforcement. 

It is my mature and seasoned conviction, with a 
lifetime of tested experience behind it, that religion in 
its most vital form is the greatest spring of reinforce. 
ment open to us. It seems odd in the light of this con- 
viction that religion should ever be condemned under 
the stigma of being an opiate, that it should be con- 
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ceived as a burden to be borne or a load to be carried. 
And yet there can be no doubt that religion has been 
too often turned into a method of control and re- 
pression, or that it has fallen to the level of serving as 
a palliative for the pains and injustices in this “vale 
of tears,’ in the hope that all would be made right 
“yonder.’”’ But that scheme of control and repression 
is not religion in any proper sense of the word. Itisa 
constructed and propagated theory of eschatology. 
It is based neither on first-hand experience nor on 
the implications of life as we know it. I am concerned 
here with religion in its primary intention as discovery 
and a way of life. I am thinking of religion as the 
experience of exaltation when through a personal life 
the finite and the infinite find a point of junction. 
William James defined religion as ‘‘harmonious ad- 
justment to an unseen order.” It is, [ am convinced, 
more than “harmonious adjustment.” It is a way of 
letting the unseen order break through into revelation. 
Electricity breaks through and reveals its presence and 
its nature as soon as there is an instrument of mani- 
festation provided for it. The dynamo has proved 
to be such an instrument of manifestation. 

There are certainly persons who have here in this 
limited sphere of life the aptitude of being organs of 
manifestation for the life and love of God. We prob- 
ably all have some aptitude for this great business, and 
most of us have high moments when we feel ourselves 
to be in contact, even in vital communion, with more 
than our finite, limited range of being. A larger Life 
reminds us of its presence. It seems to be knocking at 
our doors. When the above and the below, the eternal 
and the temporal, find each other and the contact is 
experienced, there is, as James says, “a life-adjust- 
ment,’’ a dynamizing effect, the person’s life becomes 
charged with creative power, and forthwith the life 
becomes an organ of manifestation of those great 
qualities of character which at their highest we asso- 
ciate with the life of God. Religion, thought of as the 
highest form of the appreciation of spiritual values, 
has expanded in range and power in proportion as 
there have been persons who could appreciate these 
spiritual values and exhibit them in terms of personal 
character. Religion has enlarged its sway in much the 
same way as has art or music or poetry or mathematics. 
A genius appears in any one of these fields, invents a 
new form of expression, reveals a new range and 
scope, and the race in general slowly rises to a level 
somewhere near that which the lone genius attained, 
and then, again, from there out a new start is made. 
But always the advance waits for a genius who makes 
the new revelation at a fresh level of insight and 
expression. 

Almost every great race has had revealers of the 
higher aspects of religion. Jesus seems to us in the 
western world to be the supreme revealer of the highest 
values of religion. We think so for many reasons. In 
the first place, when we succeed in pushing back to the 
head-waters of the great stream of Christianity, his 
personality impresses us as the most unique figure in 
the history of the human race. In the second place, 
his central ideas of life, so far as we can find them 
freed from the temporal coloring which his inter- 
preters gave them, seem to have a universal applica- 
tion for all time and for all lands; and finally, in the 


third place, this life lived in the framework of time 
and in the limits of place has seemed to many of the 
best specimens of our race the most adequate expres- 
sion of the nature and character of God that has been 
made to the world. John Scotus Erigena in the ninth 
century said, ‘‘There are as many revelations of God 
as there are holy persons.’”’ But most of the revelations 
have been fragmentary and inadequate. They fail to 
raise the temporal point of view to a universal con- 
secration. Christ towers above epoch and race. Every 
generation is compelled to make up its accounts with 
him anew. Other persons and other issues are left 
behind as life unfolds. But Christ does not fade out 
of the picture, nor does he cease to challenge the 
soul with his words of life and his way of life. In a 
fresh and peculiar sense our distraught age is turning 
wistfully to him, and the serious liberal who hopes to 
speak to the condition of the youth of today will once 
more discover that one of his tasks will be to reinter- 
pret this figure of the ages. 

It is fruitless to enter into the metaphysical con- 
troversies of the centuries which seem now like word- 
battles. If one starts with a theory of the universe 
which completely sunders God from man and which 
separates the eternal realm from the temporal one, 
then God can be revealed here only by a supernatural 
event. Every coming of God is bound to be a stu- 
pendous miracle. If on the other hand there is some- 
thing essentially divine in the spiritual nature of man’s 
being, and if God is by His fundamental nature a self- 
revealing and self-giving Being, He will normally break 
into manifestation wherever and whenever there is an 
adequate organ of revelation for His life and character. 
It will then become a question of history and person- 
ality, whether Christ is for men today such an ade- 
quate revelation. The problem will pass from the 
sphere of metaphysical speculation to that of insight 
and appreciation. 

If Christ does come vividly before us as a unique 
revelation of the character of God, then we shall hence- 
forth think of God in terms of love and grace, and He 
will become in our thoughts, in the deepest and truest 
sense, Mather. The heart of the universe will become 
in our thought more than power, more than sovereign 
will, more than justice; it will become for us all that 
can be expressed in parental imagery and personal 
affection by the beloved word Father. The reality, 
however, means more than that word can ever quite 
convey. Fatherhood on earth does not often rise to 
the spiritual height of Christ’s thought, or of his in- 
carnation of love. We see revealed in his life a suffering 
and a sacrificial love which never lets go, never reaches 
a terminus, “‘suffers long and is kind,” “believes all 
things, endures all things,’ and therefore is, for one 
who fully appreciates it, a supreme dynamic toward 
a redeemed and purified human life and human 
society. 

* * * 


THANKFUL FOR SMALL MERCIES 


If anybody remains dissatisfied let me recommend to him 
the spirit of an elder of the church who thus wound up his im- 
promptu prayer: “We thank Thee, O Lord, for Thy smaller 
mercies, unworthy as they may at times appear to finite intel- 
ligences, either of our merits or of Thy majesty.”—Sir Hilton 
Young, in the House of Commons. 
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The Will of God* 


Stanley Manning 


=Q/N beginning this series, not of lectures, but of 
discussions with you, of some of the most 
fundamental things in religious thought and 
life, there are a few things I want to say by way 
of preface. First is a disclaimer. I am not a philos- 
opher, either by training, experience or natural bent; 
my whole approach to the problem of God and of 
man’s relation to God is practical. If God is not of 
practical use to me—I speak with reverence—then I 
have no use for Him, He does not signify. Further- 
more, I am not a doctor of divinity, whether real or 
honorary. I have read a few books; I have heard a few 
sermons; I have sat at the feet of a few men; I have 
seen something of the world of nature, and of human 
nature. In all these ways I have learned about God. 
But I have learned a great deal more in trying to make 
God a reality to men and women, young and old, who 
were trying to find Him, or at least were willing to be 
exposed to the possibility. 

In this series I am following the order of topics 
suggested by Mr. Emmons and Dr. Etz, although when 
I was talking the course over with two of our minis- 
ters, one of them raised the question why I did not 
start talking about a subject of which I knew some- 
thing—the human factor—before getting out into 
deep water and talking about the will of God. The 
answer is that when the Dean of this Institute and 
the General Superintendent say, “‘Do this,” I am one 
that doeth it, or tryeth to. For I am persuaded that 
religious liberalism, as a personal matter, can be made 
most dynamic only as each of us makes it also an or- 
ganizational matter through team-work. Which does 
not in the least mean that I deny the first article of 
the liberal faith: “‘I believe in my right to differ from 
and criticize all those in authority.” 


So we start in traditional Universalist fashion 


with “The Will of God.”’ That is what our forefathers 
did—they believed ‘in one God whose nature is 
love .. .. who will finally restore the whole family 
of mankind to holiness and happiness.”” We have 
several times revised that statement, and yet, making 
due allowance for our changing thought in the last 
131 years, that is essentially what most of us believe 
today: that there is a spiritual Power in the world; 
that that Power is benevolent and beneficent; and that 
in spite of all the strength of evil and the tendency to 
degeneration, that Power is producing through the 
ages a better world and a finer humanity. 

We can think and speak of God only in figures of 
speech. The phrases, ‘‘the will of God,” “the purpose 
of God,” are figures that imply personality. We take 
something out of our own every-day experience and 
set it up as a picture of God. I think we are per- 
fectly conscious when we do this that the picture 1s 
utterly inadequate, and so must be unsatisfactory. 
And yet that is all that men have ever been able to do. 
Some other picture, some other figure of speech, may 
have seemed to this one or that one, and may seem to 
you, more satisfactory, more suggestive, more ac- 
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curate. There may be minds of such peculiar subtlety 
that they can think of God directly, but if so, they 
have never made their thoughts sufficiently clear or 
appealing to win popular understanding and accept- 
ance. 

We need to remind ourselves continually that the 
words and names we use for God are pictures, figures 
of speech. They give an impression, a picture of the 
truth viewed from one side—not the whole truth with 
all its many facets and its true inwardness as well. 
That is as true of Jesus’ favorite picture, the Father, 
as of any other. 

The point at which his teaching may be most 
justly criticized is in this, that his picture of God is 
always drawn from this one point of view. To Jesus, 
God is always Father; never, for instance, “The Holy 
One who inhabiteth Eternity.”’ The explanation for 
this single emphasis is that this was the element that 
was lacking in the popular thought of his day. There 
is the opposite lack today. We do not have as a part 
of our religious education and training some of the 
other great names for God. That is one of the pauci- 
ties of our liberal worship. The Lord’s Prayer, be- 
ginning “Our Father,” is the only one we memorize. 
We would do well to make some use of such stately 
ways of addressing God as these from the Anglican 
Prayer Book: ‘‘O eternal God, the supreme Governor 
of all things, the Lord of life and death;’ ‘Almighty 
God, whose kingdom is everlasting and power in- 
finite;” or the old one from a rhapsody in Revelation, 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

Sometimes our thought of God is enriched and 
perhaps clarified by a picture from some other than 
Christian sources. For me the sun as a symbol or pic- 
ture of God has been of very real help. It suggests 
something about God which Fatherhood does not con- 
vey. Many have found it hard to believe in a Father- 
God. The universe is too great. How could God be 
interested in me? How could His life touch mine? 

Scientists tell us that not more than 1-2,300,000,- 
000 of the sun’s energy reaches the earth. And yet, 
in spite of its magnitude and majesty, the sun shines 
directly upon me. It gives me the light I need. Its 
healing rays destroy the germs that might otherwise 
end my life. Its life-giving power helps to produce 
the food on which I am dependent. The consummate 
cosmic egotist might argue that the sun was made for 
him alone. He could make out a plausible case, as 
many other individuals, and most nations, have 
thought themselves the peculiarly favored ones of 
God. We know that the sun shines alike on the evil 
and the good, and we also know that we, each of us, 
can receive the full benefit of its rays if we get out from 
under whatever it may be that darkens our lives, and 
shuts us off from the sunlight of God. Personal and 
impersonal, lighting the whole earth with an infinites- 
imal fraction of its power, and yet shining in each of 
our lives—who shall say what the true picture of God 
is? Each picture shows us one side, perhaps clearly, 
perhaps very poorly—but one side of the divine. 
We shall learn the truth not from one, but from all. 
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It has been the fashion in late years to picture 
the universe as a machine, and often a machine that 
had no maker, no inventor, that just came into being 
of itself, or that always was, and that changed itself 
from time to time, by a series of happy accidents. 
That figure is useful and suggestive; to take it as a 
complete picture of the universe and all that is within 
and behind it, is as foolish as to take any other one 
picture or symbol for the reality. 

None of these pictures is accurate, and yet they 
are all true. None of them—and not all of them to- 
gether—gives us the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. But perhaps we have reached a point where 
we can use one another’s pictures, and perhaps we will 
agree with Canon Streeter that personality is the 
least inadequate picture we have drawn of God. 

This does need to be said, that in using the words 
personality, purpose, will, we are not limiting our- 
selves to human dimensions. The meaning of any 
word is in some measure dependent upon the other 
words with which it is connected. We speak of a tall 
man, a tall tree, a tall building, perhaps a tall moun- 
tain, and we do not imply that they are of the same 
height. And when we speak of the human and the 
divine personality, will and purpose, we do not mean 
that quantitatively they are the same. The person- 
ality of God is not confined to the narrow limits and 
abilities of mine, nor is His will so weak, so concerned 
with petty things, so prejudiced and circumscribed, 
as are our human wills—and won’ts. 

In this sense, then, it is legitimate to speak of the 
will and purpose, and tomorrow of the grace, of God. 
Although we face the inevitable difficulty of trying to 
put into our human words a conception so much vaster 
than any of the experiences out of which our vocabu- 
lary has grown, this is the only way that we can con- 
verse about God. 

What, then, shall we say is the will and purpose 
of God for me—for us? The answer must of neces- 
sity be a two-fold one, because each of us is living a 
double life, as it were. One life is that which we live 
within ourselves—the sensations I have, the thoughts I 
think, the emotions I feel, the decisions I make, the 
opinions I hold, the ideals I cherish. The other is the 
social life which we live as a part of the community, a 
member of a family, a voter in a town, a neighbor on 
a street, a white man in a world that contains men of 
other races, a man of fifty years in a society where 
there are those who are younger and others older than 
I, and where there are women as well as men, a Uni- 
versalist living where there are Congregationalists, 
Fundamentalists, Catholics, Republicans, Bolsheviks, 
Jews and Yankees. What my life is as a part of this 
social conglomerate in some measure and usually in 
very large measure determines my personal, individual 
life. I cannot think or act as if the other people in 
my world did not exist; nor can I act or think as if I 
had no personality of my own. 

The will and purpose of God, as it affects my life 
and yours, is in large part determined by His will and 
purpose for all this human world of ours. Indeed, 
that is what most of us mean when we use the phrase, 
the will of God. Weare not likely to think of Him as 
having determined by His foreknowledge just what 
each of us is to do or be, or to have so arranged His 


plan for the world as to have specified therein the part 
that each of us is to play. And yet I am persuaded 
that there is a sense in which this is true, for the whole 
family of mankind is made up of individuals, and the 
common destiny of the race must include the individual 
destiny of each of us. But of that, more a little later; 
now we are concerned with His will as it touches our 
entire race. 

We look out over this world of ours today and we 
see uncertainty and confusion on every side. Not only 
is there strife and contention, wars and rumors of war, 
political and social unrest, and an untold number of 
social physicians, each with his nostrum to heal the ills 
of the world, but in individual minds and hearts there 
is a similar uncertainty. Established standards are 
questioned, long-accepted beliefs are doubted or dis- 
carded, ideas and ideals that have been cherished for 
generations have been undermined. In such a dis- 
ordered world, can we believe in the will and purpose of 
God? Certainly it is not so easy as it was in the pre- 
war world, when everything seemed to be moving 
smoothly along its way, when there was evil, of course, 
but when the world was steadily growing better, and 
men could envisage one ‘‘divine event toward which 
the whole creation moves,’ even if that event were 
tar Oi. 

But the present confusion and uncertainty are 
nothing new, except in our experience. Every crea- 
tive period of the world’s history has been a time of 
uncertainty; the birth pangs of a new world or a new 
idea can never be escaped in a twilight sleep. How- 
ever difficult it may be for us to perceive the will of 
God, or any other consistent purpose in our present 
world, we may remember that the same purposelessness 
would have been conjectured by those who looked on 
during the Reformation, or during the American and 
French Revolutions, or during any similar period when 
the old was giving way to the new, or during similar 
periods of uncertainty, now forgotten, when abortive 
attempts were made to begin a new era. 

If we take a long view, when a thousand years are 
as a day, we can see the progress that is being made. 
Picture to yourselves the world as it was in the year 
934, or in 66 B. C., and ask yourselves if you would 
rather live then than now. Think not simply of the 
increased ease and comfort of our physical life, but 
of the world of thought, of moral and esthetic atti- 


tudes, and of ideals, then and now. Here and there 


during those millennia there are retrogressions to be 
seen, but they are passing incidents in the life of the 
race. A true perspective shows advance, not steady, 
regular, calculable, but spasmodic, emergent, yet 
always tending in one direction. Retrogressions and 
reversions are facts which cannot be escaped or neg- 
lected, but one does not find in them the meaning of 
history or of life. 

Here and there a man has sunk to the level of the 
brute, a nation has reverted to barbarism, the cave- 
man within us has become dominant. But much . 
more important is the opposite fact that throughout 
the brute creation from which he sprang, nations have 
advanced from barbarism to civilization, the cave- 
man within us has been tamed and controlled and his 
energies directed by the emerging power of the human 
mind and soul. 
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The short view of the confusion around us and 
the uncertainty amid which we live easily leads to a 
pessimistic philosophy. When Queen Victoria reigned 
and all the world was happy, optimism was rampant. 
That, too, was a product of a short view. The long 
view, which reveals the long road that man has 
traveled toward the beautiful city of the ideal, but 
which also shows how much farther he has to go before 
he even reaches the suburbs, reveals the fact that the 
world has been growing better, not by an inexorable 
force inherent within the nature of things, but by the 
cooperation of men with that Power in the world which 
makes for righteousness, and that it will continue to 
grow in that direction, if we do our part. 

In other words, here lies the purpose of God for 
this human world of ours. We do not speak so dog- 
matically as did our forefathers of the time when God 
will restore the whole family of mankind to holiness 
and happiness. We are not so sure of finalities. But 
we know, and with more reason than they had, that 
the race has been moving in that direction, toward 
what we may call, interpreting the phrase as we may, 
and remembering that it, too, is a figure of speech, the 
Kingdom of God. 

What does this Purpose, directed toward a great 
social consummation, mean for me, for each of us? 
Each of us shares, of course, in that common destiny. 
Whatever it may hold or signify in the way of a better, 
richer, more satisfying common life, it will hold or sig- 
nify for each of us. But beyond that, or within it, it 
also has meaning for me. 

The course of human evolution and development 
has produced not only the better social life which we 
enjoy, it has at the same time brought to each of us a 
richer life within his own individual experience. As 
the years go by and new experiences come, our life 
steadily expands. It may be that we move from one 
place to another and make new friends. They do not 
take the place of old friends; we still retain these, but 
we add the new ones. The circle of our friendship has 
enlarged; our life has expanded; we are definitely 
richer than we were. Or we take up for study and in- 
vestigation some new field of thought—a science, a 
philosophy, a bit of human history, with which we are 
unacquainted. We do not move out of the fields of 
knowledge which we have known before, nor forget all 
that we have previously learned. We have added to 
our possessions. Or by some mountain-top experience 
we have had a revelation, we have seen a vision, and 
there is a meaning in life which we had not understood 
before. It is as if we had been born again; the world 
is different, or we are. To our friends we look and 
speak and act the same, perhaps, but there has come 
into life a new drive, a new motive, a new power that 
is to us the very Power of God. It may come as the 
rushing of a mighty wind or a still small voice, but, 
however it comes, we have entered into a more abun- 
dant life. 

This expansion and enrichment of life is spiritual, 
and not material. If I should increase by twenty-five 
percent the size and weight of my body, I would not 
have enriched but impoverished my life, by increasing 
its burden. But if I increase in knowledge by twenty- 
five percent, or enlarge the circle of my friendships in 
that proportion, or deepen measurably my under- 


standing of the meaning and the motive of life, then 
am I permanently richer in all that makes human life 
most worth while. If there is any purpose at all in 
human life, that is it. Certainly when we take the 
long view, that is what has happened to the individual 
through the ages; that is what has happened in one 
way or another to each of us. Does not that suggest 
that the will of God for each of us, as distinguished 
from our part in the destiny of the race, is that our 
personalities shall expand through the enrichment of 
experience, especially spiritual experience? And does 
that not give ground for reasonable hope, first, that the 
experience of our spiritual personalities is to continue 
on an expanding scale many times beyond three score 
years and ten, and second, that that expanding scale 
of spiritual life will lead us, not by steady progress, 
perhaps, but by means of sudden insights, or hard-won 
triumphs, into an ever deepening understanding of 
the Purpose that is in our world, which, because we 
lack any adequate words in which to say it, we call the 
Mind, and the Heart, and the Will of God.? 


* * * 


NATURE WORSHIP 


In recent weeks I have met many young people who prefer 
to spend their Sundays in the open air rather than go to church. 
They are hardly to be blamed. Many of our churches are so in- 
adequately ventilated that the atmosphere on a warm Sunday 
evening is anything but helpful to public worship. 

“T get far more inspiration from contact with nature than 
with religion,” said a young man to me only the other day. One 
is often confronted with this argument, and it is difficult to defeat it 
by simply saying: “Oh, but you must go to church, you know.” 
I remember Bruce Barton somewhere saying that as a very 
young boy he once told his nurse in a fit of temper, that he did 
not love Jesus. And the nurse promptly smacked him and put 
him to bed and said: ‘‘Oh, but you must love Jesus, you naughty 
boy?!” 

What must we say to the argument of many of our friends 
who claim that they get more inspiration from nature than from 
organized religion? I think we may first admit its partial truth. 
Nature may lead a man to God in cases where orthodox religion 
has failed, especially when that religion has sacrificed its esthetic 
content, and is nothing more than a dull ethical code. There are 
times in our own experience when nature has been as a tonic to 
our soul. Troubled in mind we have sought its healing—the 
freshness of the wind—the strength of the hills—the simple 
loveliness of the flowers. 

Richard Jefferies relates the following experience: 


Moving up the short, sweet turf, at every step my 
heart seemed to obtain a wider horizon of feeling; with 
every inhalation of rich pure air, a deeper desire. By the 
time I had reached the summit I had entirely forgotten 
the petty circumstances and the annoyances of exist- 
ence... . I felt an emotion of the soul beyond all 
definition. 


There is no denying that nature in her more beautiful aspects 
may “so inform the mind that is within us, so impress with 
quietness and beauty,” that our very souls seem steeped in the 
spirit of God. 

Are we then to confuse nature with God? Or to argue that, 
given nature, beautiful and fair, we can dispense altogether with 
the traditional idea of God, and become mere nature-worshipers? 
Would you subscribe to these lines? 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite tender sky, 

The rich ripe tints of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high. 
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And all over upland and lowland, 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


If nature is beautiful and fair, if a man can touch the hem 
of her garment and be made whole, does he need any other 
strength? Why not surrender many of our traditional ideas and 
become nature worshipers? We can find Him in nature—in the 
wind among the tree-tops, in the last call of birds at night, and 
in the deep red glow of the sunset sky. 

But let us examine the question a little farther. If you say 
that nature fair and beautiful is God, you must say also that na- 
ture foul and cruel is God. You must worship the merciless sea. 
You must worship the earthquake and the volcano that bring 
ruin and disaster to countless thousands. Nature can be the 
most merciless of tyrants, the most cruel of monsters. One day 
she may soothe and charm you, and the next she may lash you 
with whips. There is no mercy in nature. There is no forgive- 
ness. There is no Love. Nature cannot be God—not God as 
Jesus portrayed Him—“‘like as a father pitieth his children.” 

Further, nature does not always lead us to God. In her 
most subtle moods she may make us agnostic. We do not so 
reverence her presence that we always suppress the lower in- 
stincts within us. Some of the most beautiful places in Scotland 
have been the bloodiest, where men have been nearer to the 
beast than to God: the lovely Glencoe—and Killiecrankie—and 
the incomparable Border country. 

The power of nature to help a man in trouble is limited. 
She is entirely dependent upon the man’s mood. She lacks the 
personal vital force which is the strength of true religion. Asks 
Leslie Weatherhead in “Jesus and Ourselves’— 


Do you suppose I could help some man, who came 
to me utterly bowed down with a sense of personal spir- 
itual failure, by saying to him: “Go to the Isle of Man 
for a week. The mountains will forgive you your sins, 
the dawn will fill you with new life, the flowers will make 
your soul clean and fragrant, the sea breezes will cleanse 
your secret impurity of heart?” No: he wants some- 
thing that nature can never give him. 


He needs the sweet fellowship of his soul with God. 

How, then, are we to keep separate in our minds the idea 
of nature and of God, and yet retain the beauty of each? Nature 
certainly has all the charms to soothe you. But you must bring 
something to her. You must bring a faith, however weak, in the 
God of nature. You must look beyond nature herself, to Him 
who created her and gave her beauty. It is not nature that we 
should worship, but the creative spirit of beauty and loveliness 
underlying it. Nature is the hem of God’s garment, but the 
healing is from Him, not from the garment. 

This is finely illustrated by a personal experience of A. C. 
Benson’s: 

I was walking alone among fields and villages. It 

was one of those languid days of early spring, and I was 

overshadowed with a vague depression. I entered a 

little ancient church that stood open; and it was full of 

sunlight, and had been tenderly decked with an abun- 
dance of spring flowers. If I had been glad at heart it 
would have seemed a sweet place, full of peace and 
beautiful mysteries. But it had no voice, no message 

for me. . . . Then came into my mind a sudden gra- 

cious thought, to commit myself to the heart of God. 

In a moment came the strength I sought. The very 

fragrance of the flowers seemed to mingle like a sweet in- 

cense with my vow. The old walls whispered of patience 

and of hope. 


Nature will yield up her deepest mysteries only when you 
take something to her. There must first be the God of nature 
in the heart before she will suggest God herself. She is an 
avenue, not a terminus. The greatest lovers of nature have 
always been those whose hearts have been sweetened and cleansed 


by the indwelling of God, and the full and joyous realization of 
His presence. 

St. Augustine, in his dialogue with nature, impresses this 
truth upon us: 


I asked the earth, and it said, “I am not he,” and 
all that is upon it made the same confession. 

I asked the sea, and the depths, and the creeping 
things that have life, and they answered, “‘We are not 
thy God; look thou above us.” 

I asked the breezes and the gales, and the whole air 
with its inhabitants said to me, ‘“‘Thou art in error; I am 
not thy God.” ; 

I asked the heaven, the sun, the moon, the stars. 
“We too,” said they, ‘‘are not he whom thou seekest.’’ 

And I said to all the creatures that surround the 
doors of my fleshly senses: ‘“Ye have said to me of my 
God that ye are not he. Tell me somewhat of him.” 
And with a great voice they replied: ‘‘ He made us.” 

The Inquirer, London. 


“TELL ME A STORY’”’ 
Rabindranath Tagore 

As soon as the child learns to speak, he says: ‘‘Tell me a 
story.”’ Grandmother begins: ‘‘Once upon a time, a prince and 
his friend, the minister’s son—’’ She is stopped by the school- 
master, who says: ‘““Three times four make twelve.” 

Well-wishers go on dinning into the child’s ears: “Three 
times four make twelve; this is a fact, while the prinee is a fiction; 
therefore—”’ 

But this fails to impress the child, for his mind has flown 
away to an unmapped land where the prince has killed a demon; 
and no arithmetic has the wings to fly there. 

The well-wishers shake their heads and say: ‘‘Spoilt, abso- 
lutely spoilt; the rod is the only remedy.” 

Grandmother has been put to silence by the schoolmaster. 
But one story-teller takes the place of another. There is no end 
to them. The well-wishers repeat in vain: ‘“‘Those stories are 
not recorded in history. They are false.” 

From primary to higher school, from school to college, the 
attempt goes on to reform the boy; but nothing can stop his 
demand: “Tell me a story.” 

All over the world, in every home, stories pile up from year 
to year, in writing or by word of mouth, and outweigh every 
other heritage of man. 

The well-wishers have never cared to think clearly over one 
point: that to compose stories has been a hobby of the Creator 
Himself. Unless you shake this habit out of the Creator, you 
cannot shake it out of mankind. 

Once upon a time, in His busy workshop, the Creator began 
to build out of the elements. The universe was then a vaporous 
mass. Rocks and metals were laid layer upon layer. If you 
had seen the Creator on that day, you would not have thought 
that there was any trace of a child-mind in Him; whatever He 
then did is what is called ‘‘substantial.’’ 

Then came the beginnings of Life. Grass grew, trees shot up, 
and there came birds and beasts and fishes. Some built nests. 
Others raced over the earth and propagated their species. Others 
hid under the surface of water. 

Ages passed. At last, one day the Creator made man. Up to 
that time He had been partly a Scientist and partly an Architect; 
now He became a Literary Artist. 

He began to unfold the human soul through fiction. Animals 
ate, slept, brought up their young. But man’s life moved through 
story materials—through whirlpools formed by the clash between 
passion and passion, between individual and society, mind and 
flesh, desire and denial. As a river is a running stream of water, 
so is man a running stream of fiction. When two people meet the 
inevitable question is ““‘What news? What happened then?” The 
answers have woven a network covering the earth. They are the 
story of Life, the real history of man. 

History and story combine to make our world. To man the 


nee 
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history of Asoka and Akbar is not the only reality; equally real 
to him is the story of the prince who crossed the seven oceans 
in search of the priceless jewel. To men a figure of the myths 
is as real as a figure of history. The point is, not which is the 
more reliable fact, but which is the more enjoyable fiction. 

Man is a work of art. In his making the stress has been laid 
neither on the mechanical nor on the moral, but on the imaginative. 
Man’s well-wishers try to screen this truth, but the truth blazes 
up and burns the screen. At last, in dismay, schoolmasters and 
man’s well-wishers try to bring about terms of peace between 
morality and fiction. But the two meet only to hack at each 
other, and the pile of waste mounts up in heaps.—From The 
Golden Boat. 


THE INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-seventh annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana met in Salem church, near Peru, October 5, 
6 and 7. Ideal autumn weather and the fine hospitality of the 
Salem friends contributed largely to a very enjoyable convention. 

Attendance was not quite up to expectations, but interest was 
good and reports were encouraging. Our active churches seem to 
have accomplished much good work despite all adverse condi- 
tions. 

Several faithful workers have died during the year, among 
them two former presidents of the Convention—John F. Clifford 
of Connersville, and Emery P. Ross of Manchester church, both 
men of ability whose wise counsel will be greatly missed. 

We were happy to have with us Dr. Roger F. Etz and the 
Rev. Hannah Powell. Dr. Etz gave valuable information con- 
cerning world conditions and needs, in both public discourse and 
conversation. And our churches can but feel more closely akin to 
our North Carolina friends since Miss Powell’s visit. 

One of our local ministers, the Rev. E. J. Unruh, Indianapolis, 
is executive secretary of the Indiana Council on International Re- 
lations, and he gave a very impressive and informing address con- 
cerning hindrances to world peace. 

The Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie, preached the closing 
sermon, and impressed his audience with the need of the moral and 
spiritual recovery of the world as the great essential to economic 
recovery and world peace. 

A group of more than three score assembled in the social 
rooms of the church for the banquet, Saturday evening. The 
meeting was presided over by Arthur Morris of Syracuse. 

Recommendations were adopted as follows: That the presi- 
dent appoint a committee of three to sponsor solicitations for the 
Delos H. Thompson Home. That the Executive Board endeavor 
to develop a cooperative program with neighbor states for the 
maintenance of the Home. That we adopt in our church schools a 
missionary program such as other churches are using. That we 
join other denominational forces in supporting the campaign for 
cleaner movies. That we as individuals support the Ohio Uni- 
versalist. That the State Convention consider the proposed plan 
for a Mid-western Superintendent of Churches being considered 
by Ohio and Illinois. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the work 
of the two former presidents of the Convention who had died 
since the meeting in 1933, John F. Clifford and Emery P. Ross; 
appreciation of the work of Miss Estella Wehr as matron of the 
Delos H. Thompson Home; thanking the Salem church for its 
hospitality. 

The Convention will meet in St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Muncie, next year, and the Rev. Will G. Dotterer of Kokomo was 
chosen preacher of the occasional sermon. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. Ar- 
thur W. McDavitt, Muncie; vice-president, Theodore M.Schlaegel, 
Indianapolis; secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oaklandon; 
treasurer, Claud L. Noel, Indianapolis; trustee for three years, 
Charles Edwards, Peru. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Will G. 
Dotterer, the Rev. E. J. Unruh, the Rev. Sidney R. Esten, Oscar 
Vogt, J. B. Rose. 
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ILLINOIS STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Louis McNutt 

The Illinois State Y. P. C. U. Convention convened at 
St. John’s Church in Joliet, Sept. 29 and 30. 

The Convention was called to order by Vice-President 
Franklin Brewster of Joliet, in the absence of the president, Jessie 
Davies of Oak Park. The business was dispatched in record time 
and plans were made to hold a mid-year rally again this year. 

During a recess in the business, Dr. Walter H. Macpherson 
gave a splendid summary of Dr. Raymond Bragg’s message, 
given the night before to the Church Convention, on Germany. 
In this he explained how the youth of Germany felt about world 
peace. William Grokne of Joliet read a very interesting letter 
which he had received from a Danish boy. 

That evening in the dining room, a banquet was served by 
the mothers of the local Y. P. C. U. members to eighty young 
people. The program was in the form of a Turkey Run Reunion 
and carried out in true tribal form, with Harold Hart of Peoria, 
president of the Mid-West Institute, acting as toastmaster. The 
centerpiece on the speakers’ table was a clever electrically lighted 
model of Turkey Run Inn, loaned by the hotel for the occasion. 
All around black silhouettes of turkeys watched over the happy 
assembly. Jack Young of Joliet led the group singing, assisted 
by Will and Norabeile Davies. 

One of the speakers was Read Birchfield, of West Lafayette, 
Indiana, who spoke in behalf of the Guide Service of the Indiana 
State Parks and Turkey Run. 

Oscar Vogt of Indianapolis, a national board member and 
editor of Onward, brought the greeting of the National Union. 
With him was Francis Strang, Y. P. C. U. field worker for the 
state of Indiana, who gave a brief talk on his trip this summer to 
Murray Grove and Washington, D.C. 

Frances Cutright of Hoopeston, tribeslady of Mid-Wes-Inn, 
made a report of the 1934 Institute and urged everyone to be 
there next summer. The room was then darkened and the Tur- 
key Run and National Convention films were shown. 

Sunday morning at the beginning of the church school, Vesta 
Keach of Oquawaka installed the officers of the State Y. P.C. U.: 
Frances Cutright, Hoopeston, president; Portia Allyn, Urbana, 
secretary; Telvin Tuggle, Clinton, treasurer; Paul Henniges, 
Peoria, board member. Jessie Davies and Jack Young, board 
members from Joliet and Oak Park, were not present. Mr. An- 
derson of Joliet, superintendent of the church school, gave cordial 
greeting to the delegates. An orchestra furnished music. 

In the auditorium Dr. Macpherson gave an inspiring ser- 
mon on the ‘“‘Challenge of Youth.” 

The Convention was the largest and most successful held in 
recent years. 

* * * 
COLOR 
Sarah Louise Grose 
The brave expanse of autumn colorings 
Has changed my drab idea of angels’ wings— 
Surely amid the snowy-pinioned horde 
Some soar with feather flames to serve the Lord. 
And that fair blue whose name is happiness 
Must have its counterpart in angel dress. 
I like to feel that those whose earthly guise 
Awakened only pity in men’s eyes 
Become the glorious-winged, whose vivid flight 
Has set the autumn woods and fields alight. 
* * * 
CALLING NAMES 

Once in a while social-worker terminology bounces back. 
The word transient, for instance. A colored man came to a 
Chicago relief office one day to ask that his mother, who had 
recently come from another city, be included in his family budget. 
The worker explained that this could not be done, as his mother 
was a transient. With one swoop the robust client picked the 
worker out of his chair and gave him a first-class shake, saying, 
“Hey, nobody can call my mother such names.’’—Survey. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 
The Great Menace difficult to list people, groups and in- 
Intolerance. By Winfred Ernest Garri- dividuals, who continually face intol- 
erance. 


son. (Round Table Press. $2.50.) 


Today in three great nations the cen- 
tral government is frankly and ruthlessly 
suppressing diversities of opinion and 
policy on all important matters and utiliz- 
ing every form of propaganda and coer- 
cion to produce homogeneity. The success 
of these efforts is, of course, to be attrib- 
uted to the conditions which have pro- 
duced fear, to the sense of economic inse- 
curity, to the disorganization of life during 
and after a war which uprooted men and 
upset their normal valuations. This is a 
good time to undertake a study of the 
‘natural history of intolerance,” not simply 
of its past manifestations but of its in- 
herent characteristics, because intolerance 
is one of the fundamental human attitudes, 
and therefore one of the attitudes most 
readily utilized by those who promote 
social change. It is fundamental in a 
psychological sense. We are all disposed, 
in some degree, to disapprove of and to 
wish to restrict the activities of those 
whose purposes are different from our own. 
In so far as we overcome this and learn to 
appreciate the opinions of people dif- 
ferently minded it is because intelligence 
controls our behavior and subordinates 
emotion to reason, and because good will 
is a positive virtue which we cherish. 

A great many of the liberties we now 
enjoy, which we regard indeed as our 
greatest privileges, have been hard won in 
comparatively recent times. If these are 
not to be surrendered in the interest of 
some supposedly greater good (“order’’ or 
economic and political strength, ete.), we 
should examine their foundations and see 
whether we are really committed to the 
principles which inspired our forebears to 
establish them. And a consideration of 
the ideals these liberties represent will 
lead us to ask whether the measure of 
toleration we now exercise and enjoy is 
secure so long as the spirit of intolerance 
is still evident in even a few directions. 

Dr. Garrison’s book raises such ques- 
tions and helps us to understand the 
great issues which are raised by our in- 
heritance of habits of intolerance and the 
checks we have endeavored to place upon 
those habits. 

We should not be misled by the fact 
that “intolerance has fallen into bad re- 
pute.” It cannot exist under its own 
name. “It must cloak itself under dis- 
guises, phrase itself in euphuisms, and as- 
sume the air and the vocabulary of tol- 
erance.”’ Under these disguises there are 
perils which are only the greater because 
they are disguised. Overt prejudice can 
exist only under a handicap, but it is not 
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Dr. Garrison brings out the mixed par- 
entage of our attitudes. The Hebrew 
prophets wereradically intolerant, but their 
individualistic spirit was “‘an invaluable 
starting-point for the conception of tol- 
eration.”’ Plato, on the other hand, left 
us a philosophy which assumed the right 
of freedom of thought, yet described an 
ideal state which could exist only under a 
regime of rigid social control. 

A large part of Dr. Garrison’s book is 
devoted to the history of the Christian 
Church and the influence of the Church on 
ideals of toleration. The initial impulse 
was, of course, one which released the in- 
dividual from the pressure of custom. 
Jesus himself affirmed “‘the right to do his 
work as he saw it with the cooperation of 
those who were of like mind with him;”’ 
he asked pointedly, ““Who is my mother, 
and who are my brethren?” He invited 
others to “leave all and follow me.” But 
the community organized to perpetuate 
what his followers conceived to be his mes- 
sage soon found that to survive it had to 
insist that its members should “‘be of the 
same mind. ’’And there grew up the idea 
of Christianity as an absolute religion with 
a body of revealed truth the acceptance 
of which involved repudiation of all other 
claims. If the Church is defended on the 
ground that the choice was between con- 
solidation and annihilation, Dr. Garrison 
answers, “defending Christianity by anti- 
Christian means is neither an act of faith 
nor a service to truth, but the ultimate in- 
fidelity.” 

The idea of rigid enforcement of uni- 
formity within the church owed some of 
its force to the conception of the state. 
Here the conquered vanquished the con- 
queror. The Church rose to power in the 
age of the empire’s decline, partly because 
the empire was disintegrating, and seemed 
to win a victory over the state. But 
Augustine’s dream of a church strong 
enough and comprehensive enough to ad- 
minister and dispense grace to all men and 
guaranteeing them a salvation otherwise 
closed to them, inevitably involved intol- 
erance to all ‘“‘heresy” and “error.” “If 
Augustine was neither the father of per- 
secution nor its mother, he was the best 
nurse it ever had.” 

Protestantism, as we all know, vigor- 
ously attacked all variations within its 
own systems of belief and organization as 
well as Catholicism. Protestantism en- 
couraged both the church-type and the 
sect-type of religious organization. That 
liberty and toleration did slowly develop 
in Protestant countries is “due to the 
fact that the Protestant churches developed 
away from the church-type and toward 
the sect-type.”” Nowhere was the issue 


more dramatically raised and settled than 
in the American colonies. Settled? Hard- 
ly, when we remember (as Dr. Garrison 
sees to it that we do) that in 1776 none but 
Christians could be in the legislature, and 
in New York (in practice) none but Prot- 
estants could be citizens, while in New 
Hampshire religious restrictions remained 
on the statute book till late in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The conclusion our author reaches is 
that much moré than mere tolerance is 
needed among Christians, but that the 
cooperation we ought to work for rests 
upon a spirit of toleration. Not the set- 
tling of ancient theological disputes, nor 
the conversion of one group to another’s 
beliefs, not even the ignoring or compromis- 
ing of principles which any party regards 
as vital, but cooperation in practical en- 
terprises which two or more groups regard 
as urgent, is the way of progress. In such 
practical cooperation the churches will be 
aided by a recognition of new issues that 
have eclipsed the old and, usually, by a 
diminution of the sense of unmistakable 
divine authority for the doctrines or prac- 
tices that divide. 

There is sound judgment in Dr. Gar- 
rison’s conviction that in the situations 
facing us which are complicated by in- 
herited habits of intolerance and prejudice, 
as we try to deal with a state of affairs 
which ought never to have arisen, “no 
absolutist procedure is possible.’’ He has 
in mind particularly the race problem. 
The solution is found only along the slow 
path of experimentation—opportunism. 
Some will callit a path of experimentation— 
opportunism, some will call it—as intelli- 
gent men seek to estimate individuals 
“upon their merits rather than upon the 
average characteristics of some group to 
which they may belong.”’ There are some 
actual differences; to refuse to see this is 
to invite a violent reaction towards in- 
tolerance. But such differences are not 
the most important matter in our dealings 
with an individual, nor are they final. 

The story of intolerance is a sad one, 
but there have been times of great deci- 
sion and advance and it was a tremendously 
significant fact in the history of human 
rights that from the very hour when it 
devised its frame of government our na- 
tion should have abjured the practice of 
either preference or prejudice toward any 
religion, and should deny that religious 
homogeneity is essential to political or so- 
cial stability. But Dr. Garrison is right 
in reminding us that the gesture will re- 
main a gesture unless the smaller political 
units of the nation adopt (or after their 
adoption, sustain) equally liberal measures. 
And even when that was done—we must 
say, when that has been done—it “still 
remains to develop tolerant attitudes in 

(Continued on page 1378) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN ANNUAL MEETING 


The Executive Board of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association will gath- 
er for a meeting in Boston, Oct. 27 and 28. 
Aside from the regular routine of business, 
there is much to be discussed at this 
meeting, for next year in October we cele- 
brate our fiftieth biennial Convention—it 
is our Centennial year and great plans are 
to be made for its observance. We shall 
meet for this Convention in Washington, 
’ and we expect the largest Convention we 
have as yet had. Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea now to put in your budget an item 
covering the expense of one delegate to 
this Convention from your Circle? Of 
course many others will go, but plan for at 
least one in your budget. 

* * 


JAPAN 


The thoughts of your executive secre- 
tary are constantly with Japan these days. 
It can’t be helped even if she wished it 
otherwise, for she is completely sur- 
rounded by toweling, cute little Japanese 
animals made of glass, and the loveliest 
stationery! We thought we had planned 
just the easiest way to distribute this ma- 
terial, and that was by samples sent to 
your state Japan chairman, or president 
where there is no Japan chairman. Now 
we wonder if they are going to have time 
to get the samples to the Circles in time 
for their orders to reach here and be filled 
for church fairs and bazaars! We think it 
is constantly going to keep us wondering, 
but we will endeavor to do the very best 
we can to get these attractive materials 
into your hands in time for your sales. 

The necessity for our complete coopera- 
tion in this project of selling articles from 
Japan to help the girls of Blackmer Home 
is very evident when we read just a bit 
from Miss Bowen’s report. She says: 
“The problem of dwindling funds has 
brought a great problem in the taking in 
of new girls. I have had several applica- 
tions, but I have been able to take in 
but one new girl, and obviously this could 
not have been done had not three of our 
girls dropped out because of illness. The 
one new girl is Miss Junnan Hen, a young 
woman who is training to be a Bible 
woman for our churches in Korea. Wheth- 
er to take in a few new girls and trust that 
funds will later be sent to take care of them 
or to take no new girls until the money is 
in hand for their support—this has been a 
real problem, for I felt that the W. N. 
M. A. would wish to have all of the rooms 
in the Home filled. But I decided, when no 
new funds were forthcoming in April, 
1934, that I would not take in any but 
the one girl I had promised the Korean 
Church I would help to support. I felt 
that it was especially important to do 
this in view of the fact that she is to 


study for our Universalist work in Korea.’ 

Miss Bowen’s account of the activities 
of the girls makes us realize that they are 
just as busy—and even more so—in Japan 
as we are in America. ‘‘Sometimes I 
wonder how our girls could possibly put 
anything else into their daily program and 
still live to tell the tale. Their school work 
is most exacting, with long hours six days 
a week and sometimes even meetings on 
Sundays and national holidays. So that it 
is not much wonder that our school girls 
have little time to themselves, when they 
take care of the cleaning of the Blackmer 
Home and some of them teach in the Sun- 
day school and attend church on Sundays. 
The six girls on duty teach and help in 
the Dojin House, in the playground, help 
take care of the Blackmer Home, attend 
church regularly, as well as take part in its 
other activities, teach in the Dojin House 
Sunday school as well as the Iidamachi 
Sunday school, help in the Ohayo kinder- 
garten, and attend the meetings as well as 
help with the work of the Ladies’ Society. 
For the most part, the Women’s work is 


carried on and manned by the Blackmer 
Home girls, past and present. It may bea 
real problem as to how to educate and sup- 
port Blackmer Home girls, but if, for any 
reason, it should become impossible, the 
next problem to face the Women would be 
where to find workers who could carry on 
their work here in Japan.” 

So much for their work! We ask, do the 
girls ever play? Miss Bowen answers: 
“Tf our girls work hard, they play heartily 
whenever they have the chance. They 
have had two picnics, one to Zushi in the 
fall and one to the Y. W. C. A. vacation 
house in the country just outside Tokyo. 
Such wonderful picnics as they were. 
They always love to go to see Miss Hath- 
away and to play on the beach, but they 
also enjoy country fields and the river 
scenery at Kokuryo, where they can spend 
the night, sleeping in the same room and 
listening to the frogs croak, where they can 
play tennis and pick flowers.”” Just a peek 
at the playtime of the girls of Blackmer 
Home. They have entertainments, play 
games, dance folk dances, and do many 
other things in Blackmer Home when pic- 
nic time is over. So they live by work, and 
play and Christian love, even as we here 
live in just the same way. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


‘““WORDS OF CHEER’”’ 

The young people of today have a 
bitter problem confronting them—and a 
great opportunity. It is a bitter problem, 
because from the moment they leave 
school or college they are facing an exist- 
ence in which the struggle is constant, the 
rewards slight, and in which opportunities 
seem to be few. 

Formerly when a boy left school there 
was work waiting into which he slipped 
easily. He knew that if he was indus- 
trious and honest there was an assured 
future for him. Now allis changed. The 
positions do not exist. The parents, no 
matter how anxious, very often can extend 
no helping hand. 

Practically every day I hear from or 
see young people looking for an opening. 
They come out of school with high hearts 
and fine ideals, the surge of life strong in 
them, anxious to take their part in the 
world and play it worthily. They have 
tried to get work. ‘They have gone from 
place to place, from concern to concern, 
only to be met with the same answer, only 
to be told that men were being laid off, 
not taken on. 

This is a hard blow for many reasons. 
To begin with, there is in many cases an 
economic necessity to become an earning 
member of the community. That is not 
all, however, for there is something equally 
if not more important. It is the effect 
on the morale. The young person feels he 
is of no value, that he is not wanted, and 


itshames him. He sees his friends and ac- 
quaintances. They ask him whether he 
has a job, or he thinks they are wondering 
whether he has, and the iron eats into his 
soul. 

Besides this there is always the corrod- 
ing effect of idleness, whether voluntary 
or involuntary. At his home there is often 
an atmosphere of gloom, nerves are on 
edge. If he is a man of weak character, 
idleness, which is the most pernicious and 
easy habit to acquire, grips him, and at 
best he becomes shiftless, at worst he may 
well be added to the members of those 
who live off their fellows by open crime. 

To you, the younger people, I want to 
say there are many unexplored avenues 
for you to develop. “What thy hand 
findeth to do, do it gladly.” If a job can- 
not be found at once, don’t do “nothing.” 
Turn your hand to some work that is 
worth while. Don’t let the time be wasted. 

Hold to high standards. That is all 
important. Don’t do anything that makes 
you ashamed when you wake up at night 
and think of it. Strive not only to keep 
these high standards yourself, but make 
your fellows adopt them as well. Sep- 
arate the chaff from the wheat. 

It may well be that all of us in America 
will have to live in a far less extravagant 
and far more simple fashion. That won’t 
do any of us any harm and will do all of 
us some good. 

(Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, Conference 

on Current Problems, Sept. 27, 1934.) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


BLOSSOM POEMS 


Maple Leaves 

The maple leaves, that on the mountain 
height 

Change, flame, and fall with no man near 
to see, 

Are like some richly-wrought brocade at 
night, 

Loveliness lost in sad obscurity. 

Tsurayukt. 

Foam Flowers 

Fire of the autumn turns to red and gold 

The greenness of the leaves before their 
grave 

Receives them, but forever pure and cold 

The white foam blossoms on the tossing 


wave. 
Yasuhide. 


From the Kokinshiu, a famous anthology 
of Japanese poems compiled in 906 A. D. 
They are done into English verse by Sho- 
taro Kimura and Charlotte M. A. Peake. 
The translators say of them: “Though 
these poems seem as a rule to be imper- 
sonal, yet a delicate human allusion may 
often be found woven into the texture of 
the poem, as when, under the figure of the 
autumnal beauty of the maple leaves 
flaming unseen upon a mountain height, 
the poet perhaps hints that his talent or 
that of some friend is being wasted amid 
uncongenial surroundings.” 

ok * 
BRIDGES BETWEEN AMERICA AND 
JAPAN 

A delightful person came into my office 
the other day. She teaches kindergarten 
children in Japan. I have had several 
brief visits with her during this year of her 
furlough. Once I met her on a train, 
bound for a speaking trip. As we talked of 
how great is the need for all of us here in 
the United States to know and to under- 
stand the Japanese better and more sym- 
pathetically, she said: “I’ve been so glad 
to learn of the work you are doing with the 
children and young people. Many times 
this year I’ve noticed that some of the 
faces in my adult audience are pretty hard. 
They are unfriendly—they do not wish to 
understand. But all that is changed when 
I speak to the children or the young people. 
They express interest and a desire to be 
friendly. There is your real chance to de- 
velop understanding and friendship.” 

One afternoon I dropped into a school- 
supply house to purchase some crayons. 
There was this same kindergarten teacher, 
reveling in the many fascinating books 
which she was buying for her boys and 
girls in Japan. “Oh, there are so many 
that I want!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘And they 
will love the pictures. I am discouraged, 
though, when I see the pictures and pos- 
ters of our Japanese people which your 
teachers are buying here. Can’t you tell 
them that all Japanese haven’t a mass of 


black hair, with a lot of pins stuck into 
it at random?” 

The last time I saw her I asked her, 
“What message would you like to give to 
those leaders who will be studying Japan 
with girls and boys this next year?” She 
thought a moment. Then she said: ‘The 
Buddhists have an old saying, ‘Love can- 
not be driven, but it can be fed!’ Tell them 
that, and that their task is to provide the 
food with which it can be fed. Tell them 
of the great love which the Japanese people 
have for little children. Tell them how 
the government is earnestly searching for 
some ethical and moral concept of life to 
teach in the public schools, that their 
young people may have an adequate con- 
ception of the worth and meaning of life. 
Tell them how much the Japanese admire 
the directness of the American way of 
speaking. Their own language is ‘round- 
about like the pine trees,’ making it almost 
impossible for them to express themselves 
thus directly. And above all, implore 
them to search for the true facts about 
Japanese life as it is today. You will 
know what books to suggest to them, but 
beg of them to search, and to read, and if 
possible, to talk with someone who has 
lived there recently, and understands and 
likes the Japanese.” 

(The above paragraphs were written by 
Miss Mildred C. Widber, Secretary of 
Children’s Work of the American Board 
(Congregational). They are excerpts from 
an article in the June issue of Envelope 
Series, referred to on this page in last 


week’s Leader.) 
ES * 


THE WRONG PERSON 


Some things trouble us more than others. 
Among the “mores” we must list the dis- 
covery that month after month we have 
sent correspondence, programs, services 
and other helps intended for your church 
school superintendent to some one who 
no longer holds that office. And all be- 
cause no one has taken time to send word 
of the change, together with the name and 
address of your new leader. Please help 
us avoid wasting time and materials in 
this way. Notify us at once as changes 
occur, that we may write immediately to 
your new superintendent and acquaint 
him with the service this Association can 
render your school. 

Another matter: During these times 
when strict economy is necessary all 
printed and mimeographed materials, 
announcements, letters, ete., are sent from 
this office unsealed, under a special permit 
granted by the postal authorities for du- 
plicate mailings of more than 200 in num- 
ber. No mail bearing a special permit 
slamp is forwarded, however, so it is highly 
important that our mailing list be kept 
up-to-date. This can be done only by the 


cooperation of some local church school 


officer. 
* oF 


A NEW HYMNAL FOR THE LIBERAL 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


As many of our people know, the Beacon 
Press is soon to publish a new church 
school hymnal. It is hoped now that, it 
will be ready for distribution in February. 
Instead of attaching a name to this new 
song and service book the publishers in- 
vite any person interested to submit one - 
or more original titles. The only require- 
ment is that it “consist of not more than 
five words of not more than ten letters each 
and may or may not contain the word 
‘Beacon.’ ”’ A prize of $10 will be given to 
the author of the title selected. The title 
will then become the property of The Bea- 
con Press, Inc. Entries should be mailed 
not later than Saturday, Nov. 3, to the 
Title Contest Committee, the Beacon Press, 
Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

QUR SCHOOLS ARE INTERESTED 

Requests for stereopticon slides showing 
our work in Japan, as well as for pictures, 
posters, boxes of interesting articles, from 
Japan, indicate the keen interest of many 
of our schools in the international friend- 
ship program this year. The following 
statement from a letter written by Mrs. 
Gustav H. Ulrich of Fort Plain, N. Y., in- 
dicates how one schoo! is helping to cul- 
tivate racial understanding and good will: 

“We had a fine start for our program on 
Japan yesterday. We had an exhibit of 
Japanese articles—kimonos, scarfs, pic- 
tures, ete. Next Sunday we will hear in 
story form about the Universalist missions 
in Japan. On Oct. 28 we would like to use 
the slides. For Nov. 4 a Japanese play is 
being worked out by a class of junior boys 
and girls.” 

FOLKS AND FACTS 

Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain, supervisor 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation, will teach two courses at the 
Norumbega Community School of Re- 
ligious Education this fall—‘A Study of 
Christian Personality’ and ‘‘Administra- 
tion of the Primary Department.” 


The G.S. 8. A. has been represented at 
the following conventions: Rey. Edgar R. 
Walker, president, spoke at the New 
Hampshire State Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Woodsville on “‘Worship in the 
Church School.’ Miss Yates at the same 
place told about the World Friendship 
program of the G. 8S. S. A. and conducted 
a conference for teachers. The following 
week Miss Andrews took part in the con- 
vention of the Church School Association 
of Vermont and Quebec, speaking on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education Today” and conducting 
a conference for teachers. 
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Among Our Churches 
Rhode Island Letter 


The radio program un- 
til the first of the year 
is to be as follows: 
Oct. 29, Rev. Wm. Lord 
McKinney, Unitarian, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Nov. 5, Rey. Frederick 
.S. Walker, Universalist, 

Pawtucket, R. I.; Nov. 
12, Rev. Ralph Bray, Episcopal, Riverside, 
R. I.; Nov. 19, Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
Unitarian, Providence; Nov. 26, Rev. 
Walter Earle Ledden, D. D., Matheson 
Street Methodist Church, Providence; 
Dec. 3, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Univer- 
salist, Woonsocket; Dec. 10, Rev. Maurice 
E. Barrett, D. D., Washington Park 
Methodist Church, Providence; Dec. 17, 
Rev. Samuel T. Clifton, Ph. D., Plymouth- 
Union Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence; Dec. 24, Rev. John A. Gardner, 
Episcopal, East Providence; Dec. 31, Rey. 
John M. Foglesong, Universalist, Provi- 
dence. 

The Rhode Island Conference com- 
mittee is making plans for the next six 
months. The first Conference is to be held 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 
14, at the First Universalist Church in 
Providence. The afternoon program will 
be given to a consideration of our Southern 
mission work. In the evening we antici- 
pate a message from Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Providence, First.—Rev. Wm. Couden, 
minister. The executive committee of 
the Convention held its first meeting for 
the season Tuesday evening, Oct. 9, in the 
ladies’ parlor of the church, when plans for 
the season were made. The first meeting 
of the Mission Circle was held Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 12, in the ladies’ parlor. 
The full choir of the church will appear for 
service Nov. 4. The Ladies’ Humane 
Society held its regular meeting in the 
church Oct. 3. 

Providence, Mediator—Rev. John M. 
Foglesong, minister. Services were re- 
sumed Sept. 9, Mr. Foglesong preaching 
the sermon. Mr. Foglesong is gaining 
steadily in health. 

East Providence.—Fred C. Carr supply 
pastor. Mr. Carr had to give up his pul- 
pit work early in the year on account of 
sickness, and supplies took his place until 
vacation. Mr. Carr is making steady gains 
and has outlined plans for a year of activity. 

Pawtucket.—Rev. Frederick S. Walker, 
minister. The church resumed services 
the second Sunday in September, with 
Mr. Walker in the pulpit. 

Valley Falls——This church is without a 
pastor. A student, Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool, 
has rendered fine service during the past 
two or three years, but owing to the de- 
pression the church cannot carry on alone 
and the Convention is to lend a hand, and 
ministers and laymen will take turns in 


supplying the pulpit. Services will be held 
at 7p.m. The first service was held Oct. 
14, with Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket preaching and officiating at 
the communion service. The speaker 
Oct. 21 was Mr. John H. Williams, re- 
tiring president of the Convention, and 
on Oct. 26 Rev. Clinton K. Davies, pastor 
of the Parkside Community Church, Provi- 
dence, will be the preacher. The matter 
of arranging pulpit supplies is in the hands 
of the State Superintendent. The preach- 
ers are to give their services. The work 
was getting to be burdensome and the 
people were pretty much discouraged. A 
visit from the president of the Convention 
and the Superintendent of Churches gave 
the people new courage, and this plan 
was suggested and accepted. 

Services at Cumberland Four Corners 
are held regularly. The annual harvest 
supper held recently was a success. 

Woonsocket.—Rev. EH. Dean Ellenwood, 
minister. This church celebrated its 
100th anniversary, commencing Thursday, 
Oct. 18, and continuing over the 21st. 
Thursday afternoon a get-together called 
“Reminiscence and Rejoicing” was held in 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Otis F. Alvord of Friendship, N. Y., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination at a special service on Oct. 14. 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Church of Our 
Father, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday, Oct. 21, 
at 5 p. m. 

Guy Shorey of Gorham, N. H., has il- 
lustrated “‘Sunny Meadows,” by Thomas 
Drier, with some of his best photographs. 


Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey of Annis- 
quam, Mass., has been chosen to represent 
the Theological School at the Tufts Com- 
mencement next June. 

Dr. Sherwood Eddy of 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, now.in the Far 
East, has issued the announcement of his 
fiftieth consecutive study pilgrimage to 
Europe for the summer of 1935. 


Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, minister emeri- 
tus of the Unitarian church in Bolton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Pardee will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding 
Oct 29: 

Mrs. Ida Wight Waggoner of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, re- 
cently back from a trip to Norway and 
Sweden, had the misfortune to fall in 
Washington and break her arm. 


Homer Stall of Norwalk, Ohio, son of 
Rev. Stanley C. Stall, pastor at Norwalk, 
spent the week of October 15 with friends 
in Boston. Mr. Stall was graduated from 


the gray room and at 6.15 a “birthday 
supper” was served, the dining room be- 
ing filled to capacity, 250. Greetings were 
extended by the local Protestant churches 
through Rev. W. W. Barker, president of 
the ministers’ association, and by Rev. 
Wm. Couden of First Church, Providence, 
and Rev. Arthur M. Soule, State Super- 
intendent, who spoke for the churches. 
A history of the church was prepared and 
read by Mrs. Laura Hoag. Sunday, Oct. 
21, the sermon was by Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres, a former pastor, and in the evening 
the speaker was Dr. Etz, representing the 
General Convention. A memory book was 
used for the signatures of members and 
guests in attendance on the various exer- 
cises of the week. 

Harrisville-—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
minister. Services were resumed the 
second Sunday in September with good at- 
tendance in church and in the church 
school. Oct. 7 was observed as Rally 
Day, when the attendance was back to the 
normal figure of a few years ago, before the 
days of the depression. The annual parish 
meeting Oct. 1 showed the society in good 
condition financially with all bills paid and 
a fair sized balance in the treasury. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


the Bentley School of Accounting two 
years ago. He called at Headquarters on 
two of the days of his Boston visit. 


Stanley M. Rowland, of 12 Prescott 
St., Cambridge, Mass., and Miss Margot 
Minor of Cambridge will be married Nov. 
24 in the Harvard Street Unitarian Church. 


Mrs. Henry P. Forbes, formerly of Can- 
ton, N. Y., now of 1316 Euclid St., Wash- 
ington, is making a good recovery from a 
broken hip. 

Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Me., is in the Central Maine General Hos- 
pital as the result of painful injuries suf- 
fered at the time of the Maine State Con- 
vention, when an automobile in which she 
was riding overturned. It will be several 
weeks before she is able to resume her 
parish work. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk is carry- 
ing on the work at West Paris. 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, IIl., 
and Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo, 
Iowa, were among the speakers who ad- 
dressed the fifty-seventh annual confer- 
ence of the Iowa Unitarian Association, 
held at Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 15, 16 and 
allie 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting was held on 
the evening of Tuesday, Oct. 9. There 
were 102 present. Reports showed each 
department exceedingly active and in a 
prosperous condition. The report of the 
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treasurer revealed that the receipts of the 
parish for the past year were $883 more 
than for the previous year. 

South Acton.—Rev. E. H. Carritt, pas- 
tor. The church looks most attractive in 
its coat of new white paint. The annual 
meeting of the church was held Sept. 29. 
Officers elected are: Theron Lowden, 
moderator; Mrs. Bertha Lowden, clerk; 
Miss Clara Sawyer, treasurer. A com- 
mittee was appointed to secure new mem- 
bers, and our goal for the new year is “‘a 
ten percent increase all along the line” — 
10 percent increase in attendance at the 
Sunday morning service, in church mem- 
bership, in membership in the Mission 
Circle, in everything connected with our 
church school, in income and expenditure, 
in interest in our Sunday evening service. 

Peabody.—Reyv. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. A recent visitor to this 
parish noted several interesting things: 
The removal of certain dilapidated tene- 
ments which had disfigured the church 
property and the substitution of a lawn, a 
Wayside Pulpit, and a good parking space. 
A congregation of 185 and a church school 
of seventy-five. The school well organ- 
ized, with a carefully chosen course of 
study, a supervisor in the person of Mrs. 
Huntley, a friendly visitor, Mrs. Harold 
Bliss, who visits regularly under the di- 
rection of the minister, Dr. Huntley. A 
new interest in religious education em- 
phasized by a training class with a mem- 
bership of twenty-five, meeting at the par- 
sonage. Mr. Perley Bodge still the popular 
and faithful church school superintendent. 
The social program well under way in 
spite of its still being the period when folks 
say, ‘“We have not really got started yet 
since vacation.” Evidently this parish 
thinks the way to begin is to begin! 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rey. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. For many years there has been 
hanging in our church a fine old oil painting 
of Dr. Thomas Whittemore. It was 
painted by N. Bok in 1855, and was pre- 
sented to the church by a former pastor, 
Rev. W. J. Taylor. Many questions have 
been asked as to who Whittemore was 
and what he had to do with the Wausau 
church or the Universalist Church. On 
Rally Day the painting was placed in front 
of the pulpit with a spot light streaming 
upon it. The sermon was a resume of his 
life, and offered an interesting way to pre- 
sent our denominational story. In the 
Sunday school, more parents were present 
on Rally Day than ever before. By en- 
listing the children in active cooperation, 
the results were astonishing. Karl Mathie, 
who has been in California for nearly two 
years, was the speaker. Franklin Krieger, 
of St. Paul, for a number of years the or- 
ganist of the Church of the Redeemer at 
Minneapolis, is the new organist here. He 
spent three years in study in Germany 
and has had wide experience in choir 
leadership. With the coming of fall, there 
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was the usual exodus of young people from 
our church to attend college or university. 
The following institutions have one or 
more of our young people this year: uni- 
versities, Wisconsin, California, Yale, 
Harvard; colleges, Lawrence, St. Lawrence, 
Smith, Vassar; Armour Institute, Pills- 
bury Military Academy, the Gibbs School, 
Boston, and the Madera School in Wash- 
ington. The pastor spent his vacation in 
Mexico, traveling by train and automobile 
to Guadalajara, Puebla, Cuernavaca, Tolu- 
ca, and Vera Cruz, and by water to New 
Orleans. The pastor is in his eighth year 
here. The Ladies’ Aid Society has great 
plans for the year, a recent rummage sale 
netting $120 clear. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a retired 
Unitarian minister, living in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, former editor 
of The Christian Register, is editor of Re- 
ligion Today for The Boston Transcript. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage is minister of the 
Second Parish (Unitarian) in Worcester, 
Mass. 

Rufus M. Jones is professor of philos- 
ophy in Haverford College. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

SOUTHWORTH LECTURE 


The Andover Newton Theological School 
and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions announce the South 
worth Lecture on the Andover Foundation, 
to be given by Dr. Ernest Graham Guthrie, 
of Chicago, subject, ‘‘The New Frontiers 
of the Church,” at Gordon Chapel, Old 
South Church, Copley Square, Boston, 
Oct. 29, 1934, at 8 p. m. 

The public is invited. 
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UNIVERSALIST DAY AT WARREN 


Two years ago this fall the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Universalist. church in Warren, then 
Western, was celebrated in the Federated 
Church in Warren, with an_ historical 
address and sermon by Dr. Leroy W. Coons. 
Former members of the parish had hoped 
for an annual “Universalist Day,” but cir- 
cumstances prevented this recognition 
last year. 

This year, however, on Sunday, Oct. 14, 
Dr. T. A. Fischer, now of New Haven, who 
from 1896 to 1899 served his first pastorate 
in Warren, preached in the Federated 
Church to a large audience. Dr. Fischer 
was highly esteemed by all the people of 
Warren, and on this occasion his old 
friends came not only from the town, but 
from Springfield, Worcester and other 
places, to hear and to greet him. As Mr. 
Terry, pastor of the Federated Church, 


fittingly said, “How wonderful it is to 
think that ties formed in another century 
should be holding so firmly and closely 
today!” 

The floral decorations of the church 
were given in memory of some of the former 
members of the Universalist church, in the 
Darling, Canfield, Comins, Gould, Moore 
and Skerry families. 


* * 


OHIO ASSOCIATION 
NIVERSARY 


On Sunday, Oct. 14, the ninety-fourth 
meeting of the Montgomery Association 
of Universalist Churches and the seventy- 
fifth anniversary.celebration of the New 
Madison Universalist church were held. 

The participating churches of the As- 
sociation were Conover, Eldorado, Green- 
ville, Miami City, New Madison and 
Palestine. The attendance from the dis- 
tant churches far exceeded expectations. 
The programs for the day and evening were 
arranged by Rev. George H. Wood, resi- 
dent pastor at New Madison, in coopera- 
tion with the New Madison church board 
and the Montgomery Association officers. 

The day opened with the Sunday school 
session at 10 o’clock. A ten-piece orches- 
tra of young people of the New Madison. 
and Eldorado churches, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Will Brown, led the singing. 
The attendance at this session was ninety- 
five, with sixty-seven New Madison pupils 
present. 

The morning service was in charge of 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley, minister of the 
Milford Universalist church. The occa- 
sional sermon, “‘Some Imperishable Human 
Factors,’ was delivered by Rev. Robert 
Scott Kellerman, pastor-emeritus at Blan- 
chester. A beautiful communion service 
was conducted at 12 o’clock. 

At 1 o’clock a basket dinner was served 
in the church basement, at which about 125 
joined in fellowship together. 

At 2 p. m. the sessions of the Mont- 
gomery Association were held. Mr. Clem 
McKee of Eldorado was acting president. 
Officers were elected and a program com- 
mittee chosen. There was no lack of en- 
thusiasm this year as to the appointment 
of the coming year’s meeting and place of 
meeting, Miami City Church. An inspir- 
ing address was delivered by Rev. Harriet 
EK. Druley. A memorial service concluded 
this session. Miss La Verne Wright, secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Convention, spoke 
briefly. 

In the evening the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary program was attended by a 
capacity congregation. The people of the 
local United Brethren church, led by their 
minister, Rev. M. B. Klepinger, were 
honored guests. Those conducting the 
service were Mr. Kellermen and Miss 
Druley. The New Madison pastor, Rey. 
George H. Wood, greeted the oldest church 
member present, Mrs. Abbie Ritenour, 
aged eighty-two. Mrs. Ritenour was given 
the hand of fellowship Nov. 28, 1875, her 
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name being the 104th placed on the mem- 
ship roll. A carefully prepared history of 
the church was given by Mr. Frank Ray, 
clerk of the church. Greetings were 
brought by Rev. M. B. Klepinger, local 
Brethren minister, and by Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell, of North Carolina. 

The anniversary sermon, a Universalist 
and universal discourse, “Faith of Our 
Fathers,”’ was delivered by Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, minister of the Cincinnati Univer- 
salist church, and editor of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist. 

Vocal music was given by the New 
Madison church trio, and instrumental 
music by Mr. and Mrs. Rhea Brown. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST SCHOOLS TO PRE- 
SENT PAGEANT OF GOOD WILL 


Interest is daily increasing in the Rally 
of Universalist church schools to be held 
under the auspices of the Sabbath School 
Union on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 4, at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston. 
The pageant-drama, “The Triumph of 
Good-will,” by Jennie Cartland Callister, 
will be presented in five colorful episodes, 
with young people from Arlington, Cam- 
bridge, Melrose and Waltham taking the 
leading parts. Besides the principal 
characters the following groups will be 
seen: Japan, Charlestown church school; 
Holland, Chelsea; Belgium, East Boston; 
France, Everett; United States, Grove 
Hall and Roxbury; Russia, Malden; Italy, 
Medford; Great Britain, Somerville; Ger- 
many, West Somerville. To this rally, 
which might also be called a Peace Festival, 
the Sabbath School Union invites all per- 
sons who are interested. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Extra copies of the October, 1934, issue 
of Church and Society on the subject of 
Unemployment Insurance can be obtained 
from the office of the General Convention, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 


DR. TOMLINSON’S CRUISE 


Dear Friends: 

Through sunlit days and over summer 
seas we came to Hawaii, being greeted at 
the pier with a brass band and friends with 
leis, or floral wreaths, which they hung 
about our necks as we stepped ashore. It 
is a welcome that makes you feel Hawaii 
is glad to see you. After six days on the 
boundless Pacific this little green island 
with its hills rising almost to mountain 
heights is an interesting picture. We 
spend ten days here before going to 
Japan, and know we shall enjoy them all. 
It is hard to realize that only three weeks 
have passed since we left home, they have 
been so filled with interest. What would 
have been a fatiguing journey across the 
continent was.broken with a stop at 
Chicago for a look at their worth-while 
Fair, and a week at Yellowstone and 
Grand Teton Parks. We are all well and 
proving good travelers. After registering at 
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this seaside hotel, in its setting of palm 
trees, the first piece of mail handed us was 
the September Message. If other issues are 
as successful in following us we shall feel 
we are not so far from home. We wish to 
express our appreciation of the many tele- 
grams and letters received at the time of 
sailing and also for the beautiful flowers 
sent to the boat by the Z. E. H. and Ki- 
wanis Clubs. They kept fresh all the way 
to Honolulu and added much to the 
pleasure of the journey. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
(The Message, First Church, Worcester.) 
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ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Oct. 29, Boston, address at Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Nov. 4, Washington, D. C., morning 
service. 

Nov. 5, Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Comrades Dinner. 

Nov. 7, Susquehanna Association Meet- 
ing at Hop Bottom, Pa. 

Novy. 8, Syracuse, N. Y., evening meet- 
ing. 

Nov. 11, Bangor, Maine, morning ser- 
vice, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, evening ser- 
vice. 

Nov. 12, Central Maine Ministers’ 
Association—all day meeting. Dexter, 
Maine, District Meeting—evening. 


Noy. 18, Pittsfield, Maine—evening 
meeting. 
Nov. 14, Rhode Island Conference, 


First Church, Providence—evening meet- 


ing. 
* Ox 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued on page 1258) 
the individuals who are the human ma- 
terials of the body politic.” 
ISO IBIS 
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Single Tax Communities 


Enclaves of Economic Rent for the 
year 1929. Tenth Annual Volume. 
By Charles W. Huntington. (Fiske 
Warren, Harvard, Mass.) 


This volume describes the eleven “‘single- 
tax’? communities, as they existed in 1929, 
and reproduces all the essential legal docu- 
ments which embody the principles of or- 
ganization, membership, and taxation in 
these ‘‘enclaves.”” In that year they cov- 
ered 921 square miles in such different 
parts of the world as Alabama, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and other states in 
our own country, Australia (Canberra, 
the federal capital), Andorra, and France. 

Those who have formed the communi- 
ties described have adopted and in dif- 
ferent ways apply Henry George’s prin- 
ciples, first that the site-value of all land, 
whether it is used or not, should go to the 
community in the form of a tax, since the 
value of the site is really given to it by its 
social surroundings and significance, and 
secondly, that what individuals create for 


themselves, in the way of improvements, 
on the land should not be taxed at all. 

The single-taxers are sustained by the 
enthusiasm of what they feel to be a great 
cause. But they have worked out the 
principles of organization of their ex- 
perimental communities with common 
sense and legal acumen, as this little hook 
shows. 
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Dr. Shannon’s Sermons 


Christ Eternal. By Frederick F. Shan- 
non. (Revell. $1.50.) 


Dr. Shannon of Central Church, Chicago, 
is a vigorous preacher ‘“‘of the old school.” 
He would glory in the designation so long 
as it referred to his loyalty to theological 
positions which are not now defended 
in many published sermons. But he does 
not live in a vanished world. His evangeli- 
cal vigor deals with contemporary needs, 
and the God for whom he speaks has much 
to say, through Dr. Shannon, to a world 
menaced by materialism and sin. The 
sermons must have been more powerful 
in delivery than they are in print. They 
are of the kind rhat suffer by being 
crystallized into the printed page. Their 
power would depend a good deal upon the 
kind of audience that heard them. 

eek 
CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other Liberal Christian 
Churches will hold its eighty-sixth session 
with the Federated Church in Sandwich 
on Sunday, Nov. 4, and will give its con- 
stituents an opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals in Copenhagen last 
summer. Laurence Shorey, a leading lay- 
man in the Universalist church at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., will be the speaker at the 
session at 4 p. m., and Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman, minister of the First Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society in Lexington, 
Mass., will preach the Conference sermon 
at the service of worship at 8 p.m. Mr. 
Shorey attended the International Youth 
Camp as well as the Congress, and he will 
show motion pictures to illustrate his story 
of the Liberal Pilgrimage to Denmark. 
Mr. Chapman will show some beautiful 
colored slides made from pictures he took 
on the same tour. The pictures will be 
shown in the vestry at the close of the 
afternoon session. Box supper in the 
dining-room at 6, with coffee served by 
the Sandwich Alliance. Business meeting 
at 7. The subject of Mr. Chapman’s 
sermon will be ‘‘A Courageous Faith for 
a Chaotic World.” 

In addition to the regular sessions of the 
Conference, there will be an opportunity 
from 3 to 4 p. m. for church school workers 
to confer with Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
acting secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association (who is to conduct an 
Institute at the Barnstable Unitarian 
church on the previous evening), and a 
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gathering of the women of the churches at 
3.30 to consider briefly plans for future 


work. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


The first annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches will be held 
in Grace Congregational Church, Framing- 
ham, Nov. 12, 18 and 14. 

The session will begin Monday noon— 
the 12th—with a luncheon at which Dr. 
Kirby Page will speak on a theme appro- 
priate to Armistice Day. 

Among the speakers already engaged 
are Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, presi- 
dent of the Council; Prof. Basil Mathews 
of London, England; Dr. W. G. King of 
the Home Missions Council; Rev. Hilda 
L. Ives, Rural Secretary; and Miss Miriam 
Van Waters, superintendent of the Re- 
formatory for Women at Framingham. 

It is expected that Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale University, will be pres- 
ent to deliver addresses. 

As the Council of Churches represents 
both the former Federation of Churches 
and the Massachusetts Council of Re- 
ligious Education, it is expected that large 
delegations from churches and church 
schools will be present. 

No registration fee will be charged, and 
free entertainment (lodging and break- 
fast) will be provided for delegates who 
make application in advance. For further 
information write the Council office, 4 
Park Street, Boston. 
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FROM KOLOZSVAR TO TOROCSKO 

(Continued from page 1346) 
ter had married only three days before. 
The house was filled with cake. We ate 
cake in the living-room, and we ate cake 
in the bedroom, where we had gone to see 
the view. Then we had grapes in the gar- 
den. That was the sixth repast already 
that day. 

We arrived at Torocsko at eleven that 
night, and sat down to another meal. The 
town lies just under the shadow of a great 
mountain called the Szekler Stone. It lies 
also under the shadow of the Moti, who 
live above the town in the mountains. 
When the trouble at Sinfalva occurred, the 
Moti sent word that they were coming 
down to burn the village. Fortunately 
they did not come. There are 1,100 
people in the town, all but ninety of them 
Unitarians. The day before I arrived the 
town meeting had refused to make an 
appropriation for the building of a Greek 
Orthodox church at the expense of the 
community. The Rumanians will appeal 
to the courts. In the end the Unitarians 
will build the church for the Rumanians. 

There was a very good Unitarian school 
here, with three teachers. The state 
school had only two pupils in it, and 
something had to be done. The Unitarian 


building was, therefore, condemned as 
unfit, and closed. 

I slept that night on two huge em- 
broidered pillows a yard square. I was 
awakened about five in the morning by a 
tremendous clatter. Down the little, 
narrow, stony street men and women were 
driving cows, goats, and water-buffaloes— 
down to the main square, where they 
were to be herded together and taken up 
to the mountain-pasture. I went to the 
window and watched them, a picturesque 
sight in the early morning light. The sun 
had just risen for the first time. In To- 
rocsko the sun rises twice each morning. 
I should like to tell you of the second sun- 
rise, but the editor says ‘‘No.”’ 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton is preparing a new volume of hymns 
and services for use in the church school, 
which will probably be ready in February, 
19385. In connection with the publication 
of this forward-looking hymnal a prize 
contest will be held to select a name for it. 

The contest is open to everyone and a 
prize of $10 will be awarded to the person 
suggesting the title chosen as the best entry 
by a committee of three judges. The title 
should consist of not more than five words, 
none of which should be more than ten 
letters long. The word “‘Beacon’’ may be 
used, but is not required. The title chosen 
will become the property of The Beacon 
Press, Inc. Entries should be postmarked 
not later than Saturday, Nov. 3, and 
should be sent to the Title Contest Com- 
mittee, Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rey. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 
every Sunday, 10.45. 
1500 kiloeyeles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

ee 
SHINN MEMORIALS 


Friends of the late Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn and 
all Ferry Beachers are invited to subscribe to the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund that is to provide a suit- 
able remembrance of permanent character in honor 
of the Shinns and others who carried on in the pio- 
neer stage of Ferry Beach. It is proposed that a 
plaque with appropriate inscription be placed just 


E.S. T. every 
1330 kilocycles, 

Regular morning service 
Rev. Robert Killam minister. 


above the Quillen fireplace mantel. In addition a 
memorial of a type yet undecided will be located in 
the pine grove. Send contributions to Alvar Polk, 
Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Eben Prescott, Chairman, 
Founders Memorial Committee. 
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DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Nov. 4. All Souls Sunday (Massachusetts Min- 
isterial Relief Offering. G. S. S. A. 

: Japan. Y.P.C. U., Japan.) 

Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 

Noy. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


~ Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* 
WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James M. Rasnake, formerly of Markesan, 
Wis., having moved to Atlanta, Georgia, was trans- 
ferred to the Georgia Convention, Oct. 18, 1934. 

M. L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Gordon C. Reardon 
to New York, E. P. Wood to Vermont, George H. 
Wood to Ohio. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Samuel G. Dunham, 
from Central Committee of Fellowship. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention will be held with the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohassett (Red Level), Nov. 2-4, 
1934, to attend to any business that may be 
brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
++ 
NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dee. 1 and 2, 1934, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Helen L. Towner 


Very soon after observing her seventy-first birth- 
day, Miss Helen L. Towner of North Charlestown, 
N. H., died. She had lived her entire life in this 
home and all her interests centered here. The mother 
died many years ago and the care of the household 
became hers. The father lived to be past ninety and 
was an invalid in the latter years. She was a devoted 
daughter. A younger brother came home to be nursed 
many months before he was taken away. She was 
a loving and faithful sister to him and to another 
brother, Harry L., who survives her. Many counted 
her a friend and held her dear. 

Her death was sudden though not unexpected, as 
she was seen to be failing in strength during the 
summer. 

The services at the home were conducted by an 
old-time friend, Rev. Isabella. S. Macduff. The 
committal service was conducted by Rey. Lewis C. 
Reed, a family friend. 

A dear friend, a devoted daughter, a loving, faith- 
ful sister—what better epitaph could there be! 

ISB WWE 
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Mrs. Sarah Eliza Wheeler 


Mrs. Sarah Eliza Wheeler, widow of Dr. Darius 
Wheeler, died Sept. 29, 1934, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. John W. Stokes, in Southold, N. Y., 
at the age of ninety years and ten months. 

Mrs. Wheeler was a daughter of Israel Peck, and 
was a member of that famous family which has 
probably contributed more than any other family 
to the social, cultural and liberal religious life of 
Southold. 

She was an indefatigable church worker, and as a 
member of the Universalist church and a leader in 
the Ladies’ Society, she made a great contribution 
through all her active years to the prosperity and 
strength of her church. 

Besides her daughter, she is survived by one 
sister, Mrs. Lucy Conklin, widow of Rey. Abram 
Conklin, a former minister of the First Universalist 
Chureh of Southold. 

Funeral services were held on Oct. 2, conducted 
by Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., assisted by Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Lloyd, minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Southold. Burial was at Southold. 


(GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


A Sermon Poorly Heard 
Is a Sermon Half Delivered 


Many churches have overcome dead spots and 
poor acoustics by using 


RCA VICTOR 


speech reinforcing equipment, which can now be 
installed ata moderate cost. Write for free bocklet. 


EASTERN RADIO COMPANY 
88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Distributors of RCA Victor Equipment) 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, Bociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc r 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Fronktin, Mass 
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Crackling 

The tiny boy had been taken for a mo- 
tor ride by a friend of the family. 

On his return his mother said to him: 
“Did you thank Mr. Banks for taking 
you for a ride?” 

There was no answer. The mother re- 
peated her question, but still there was no 
answer. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “did you hear me? 
Did you thank Mr. Banks for taking you 
for a ride?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jimmie, “‘but—but 
he told me not to mention it.’”—Montreal 
Star. 

* * 

The rector had invited the village boys 
to the rectory for a strawberry tea. After 
they had finished he, seeking to point the 
moral, said, ‘“Now, boys, wasn’t that nicer 
than breaking into my garden and helping 
yourselves?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ chorused the boys. 

“And why was it nicer?’ he asked a 
chubby-faced boy. 

“Because, sir,” was the reply, ‘“‘we 
shouldn’t have had any sugar and cream 
with them.”— Humorist. 

* * 

William L—, than whom there is no 
better known weather prophet in Middle- 
township, claims that neither the amount 
of fat on hogs or the color of caterpillars 
is so accurate as corn husks. He says that 
if the husks are thicker than they were last 
year it is a sure sign that the weather this 
winter will be more severe than it was last 
summer.—Red Bank (N. J.) paper. 

* * 


It is almost breathtaking to realize 
that the cars of today, large and small, 
conceal a power-plant that will hurtle 
them through space at racing speeds— 
speeds at which a slip means wreckage and 
disaster. They do 5 miles an hour or more. 
—Boonville (Ind.) paper. 

* * 


Tommy: ‘““Mummy, if some one broke 
the flower vase, what would you do?” 

Mother: “I would spank him and put 
him to bed.” 

Tommy: “Well, roll up your sleeves, 
Father did it.”—Boys’ Life. 

* * 

“The Pacific Ocean, the biggest, most 
thoroughly American thing we have,” says 
Arthur Brisbane, who must have annexed 
it while Japan was thinking of something 
else.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

The only difference between a secretary 
and a private secretary is that one knows 
more and tells less—Pen and Ink. 

* * 

Among the things that seem to grow by 
leaps and bounds are the children in the 
apartment overhead.— Judge. 

x OX 

Huey Long almost makes us regret the 
Louisiana Purchase.—American Lumber- 
man (Chi.ago). 
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NATURE 
CRUISINGS 


By JOHANNES 


A new and limited edition beautifully bound in 


red leatherette, for the holidays 


Price reduced from $2.50 to $1.00 


Regarded by many as the 


best of the Cruising Series 


Fifty Cruising Articles on 


“The Old Home Town” 
“Where City and Country Meet” 
“Along the Spokes of the Hub” 
“Down on the Potomac” 

“The Editor Afield” and 

“The Little Hill Farm” 


Order now from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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